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The Ideal Language Series 


STEPS IN ENGLISH 


Book I., $0.40--- Book II., $0.60 





elementary schools, which is at once sensible, practical, and modern, 

They teach the child how to express his thoughts in his own language, 
and do not furnish an undue amount of grammar and rules. They mark 
out the work for the teacher in a clearly defined manner by telling him what 
to do and when to do it. From the start lessons in writing language are 
employed simultaneously with those in conversation ; and picture-study, 
study of literary selections, and letter-writing are presented at frequent in- 
tervals. The lessons are of a proper length, well arranged, and well graded. 

This series is free from the many faults found in other books of a 
similar nature. The work is not based on an antiquated plan, but is par- 
ticularly “suited to modern conditions. It does not shoot over the heads of 
pupils. nor does it show a marked effort in writing down to the supposed 
level of young minds. The books do not contain too much technical gram- 
mar, nor are they filled with what is sentimental and meaningless. 


T semen books constitute a distinct innovation in teaching language in 





Are you satisfied with, the results in your school? If you 
wish to examine Steps in English, you are invited to write to 


American Book Company 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Stories and Poems 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 


HIS is the latest issue, Number 58, of the Standard Literature 

Series. It contains complete characteristic selections from the 
prose tales’‘ana from the poems of this famous and much-written-about 
author. It is edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., with his accustomed 
discriminating good judgment — including a biographical sketch of 
the author, a critical characterization of the several tales and poems, 
and explanatory annotations —forming an attractive, interesting and 
valuable number. 


144 pages. Bound in manila, 12'4 cents; in cloth, 20 cents. 


Other late issues are: Goulding’s Young Marooners, Tennyson’s 
Gareth and Lynette and other Idylls, Grimm’s Best Stories, Shakes- 
peare’s Macbeth, Hans Andersen’s Best Stories, etc. 

On request, we will mail to you a full descriptive list of the titles 
of this series, consisting of best school editions of English Literature 
in convenient and attractive form. 

Correspondence concerning this series, or other of our publications, 
cordially invited. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


27 — 29 West 23rd Street, New York 
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Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 
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NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russexx, Providence, 
R. 1. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 


come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Craraset Girman. 


Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00., 29-4 Beacon St., BOSTON. 


New York; 10 E. 14th St., Manhattan. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


ESTERBROOK 


Easy writing, smooth, well tem- 
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pered, durable. §$ <—SS=== 
Make your requisition for them. 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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tell us where you teach. . 








‘‘What do we live for of it 1s not to make 
life less difficult to each other ?”’_crorce ruot. 


TEACHER'S LIFE is full of trials, and there are constant 
annoyances which irritate, provoke, and worry a_ school teacher. 


the schools where DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


teacher's lot is certainly a happy one. 
some samples, which we will do if you will send us 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 








trials are reduced to a minimum, and the 
Let us prove it by sending you 
16c in stamps and 
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‘KING MENELIK’S TYPEW RITER. 


The monarch who signs himself: “The 
Lion of the Tribe of Judah Has Con- 
quered; Menelik II., by the Grace of God, 
King of Kings of Ethiopia,’ is the proud 
possessor of a Remington typewriter. 
The machine was among the gifts carried 
to the King of Abyssinia by the recent 
Lnited States Commission, headed by the 
Hon. Robert P. Skinner, United States 
Consul-General at Marseilles, and none of 
these gifts did more to arouse the wonder 
and admiration of his dusky majesty. 
Commissioner Skinner, who is an expert 





MANUFACTURING | 
COMPANY | 





operator, gave a demonstration of the 
machine in the royal presence, when the 
king was surrounded by a small regi- 
ment of generals, retainers, and gentle- 
men of high degree This is the first 
writing machine which has found its way 
to the capital of this African empire, and 
it will be used by King Menelik in carry- 
ing on diplomatic correspondence with 
the Western powers. 


—_—_——_—-o —- 


ENGLAND AGENT OF J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Frank J. Sherman has accepted the 
position of New England agent of the J. 
B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia, 
and enters at once upon his duties. Mr. 
Sherman until recently has been the New 





NEW 


England manager of the Globe School 
Book Company, previous to which he 


was a successful superintendent in West- 
ern Massachusetts, and principal of a 
fiourishing New England academy. He 
brings to his new field qualifications that 
should assure hima large measure of suc- 
cess. With a wide circle of friends and 
a thorough knowledge of the require- 
ments of schools in the matter cf books, 
his work begins under favorable aus- 
pices. 

Mr. Sherman is to be congratulated 
upon his connection with a house so 
strongly intrenched in popular esteem, 
and the J. B. Lippincott Compiny upon 
securing a capable, energetic, and ex- 
perienced agent. His office is in the 
Walker building, 120 Boylston street. 
3oston. 
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Why continue to cough when you can 
be quickly cured? Colorado Cough and 
Catarrh Root is the remedy you should 
use; it cures. 
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Our Seeciaity? CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















Silicate and Slate Blackboards | 


Send for prices before placing ag orders. 
Try us on your nextorder? Also on Sili- 
cate goods. in all its forms. Wonderful in 
price, wonderful in make and durability. 


Manufactured only by the 
N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 




















Hotel Belleciaire 


Broadway and 77th Sireet, 
New York. 


aad ] Sev renth Avenue, 
Amsterdam Ave. 
and West 130th St. 
Cars pass the 
door. 
| Luxurious rooms 
for permanent 
and transient 
guests. 
Restaurant 
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Cafe. 
Royal 
Hungarian 
— Orchestra. 
“Most Artistically Beautif ul Hotel in the 
World."’ Can offer few single FOO ms, with 
bath, beauti ifully Bi ey suitable for two 


people, $60 per month. 
TRANSIENT RATES: 


One Room, with bath................. $2.50 per day 
Parlor, Bedroom, with bath, $3 and $5 per day 


Parlor, 2 Bedrooms. with bath, $sand $7 perday 
Every improvement known to modern in- 
genuity. 
Write for our magazine, 


“The Hotel Belle- 
claire World.”’ c 
MILTON ROBLEE Proprietor 

















QUICKLY CURES 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Catarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 
WEAK LUNGS, and Ali Diseases 
of the RESPIKATORY ORGANS. 
A perfect and lasting cure forthe most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 
TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 


Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mai. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 
310 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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LL intending to go to the meeting 
of the National Educational 
Association in St. Louis should ask 
about the rates and accommodations 
offered by the WABASH. 


Apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN, G.E,A., 


The Wabash Railroad Company 


The Popular St. Louis Line 


THE ONLY LINE WIFH TERMINALS AT THE MAIN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE WORLD’S FAIR GROUNDS 


Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars run Daily from BOSTON to 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


387 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. D. McBEATH, N.E.P.A., 
176 Washington St., 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Wonderland 


1904” 
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Published by the Northern Pacific, and sent by Chas. S. Fee, St. 
to any address for six cents — the postage — describes 
the Hunting and Fishing in the Northwest ; shows what vast quan- 
tities of Lignite Coal, the poor man’s fuel, underlie western North 
Dakota and how rapidly and easily it is now mined ; 
chapter on Yellowstone Park and the reduced rates now in effect 
and the many improvements made by the Government ; 
what others say of the N. P. R.’s Crack Train, the «* North Coast 
Limited ’’; tells about Irrigation in the Yellowstone and Yakima 
valleys, the two largest irrigable valleys in the Northwest, and 
deals with some phases of the renowned exploration of Lewis and 
Clark across the continent 100 years ago. 
historical, wholesome, and good for pastime reading and for future 
Suitable for office, library, school and class room, travel 


has a long 


recounts 


The book is descriptive, 
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IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Lins Railroad 


will afford you all the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 
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( Yellowstone Nationa! Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 
D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah, 





Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information appy at any 
principal ticket office of the mpany. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen'l Pass, and Tkt, Agt. BOSTON, 
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OFFICIAL CENTENNIAL ODE. 





BY HUBERT M. SKINNER. 





FOR LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


Only a hundred years, 
Blown on the breath of time! 
Only. a phantom screen, 
Closing an act sublime! 
Only a spray of drops 
Flung from the ocean gray! 
Only the grains of sand 
Tossed in an infant’s play! 


Never was heard the cycle stroke, 
Yet the dial pointed to morn, 

And over the clock of God there broke 
The light of an age new-born. 

Then a shifting scene, and a virgin land 
Like a paradise lay outspread, 

And Louisiana, fair and grand, 
To the Saxon world was wed. 


Land of the heroes of story, who roved, through the 

ages past, 

the wastes of waters, and threaded the forests 

vast, 

Bearing the cross and the banner, and braving the 
hostile shore, 

Dauntless and ali aflame with the message that they 
bore— ; 

Eagie and lion blended, angel and man they seemed, 

And they wrought and fought and endured and prayed 
and hoped and dreamed! 

Gleams tin the light of fancy like sheen upon armor glow, 

As we peer through the mist of ages on the heroes of 
long ago. 

Huge and heroic figures their lengthened shadows cast, 

And we strain our eyes for the glimpses that come from 
the storied past. 

Not into our bright noontide think ye may ever stray, 

Heroes of Louisiana! The voice of Time saith nay. 

Gone from the earth forever the age when ye were men; 

Gone to the realm of story,—the Whither, beyond the 
ken! 


Over 


*Tis another world that our vision meets 

In the myriads thronging our streets. 

From every nation beneath the sun 

Comes the voice of greeting. The world is one. 
What hath He wrought, who rules the lands, 
And molds the centuries in His hands? 

All that humanity ere had done— 

Every triumph that man had won, 

Doubled and multiplied, raised to powers— 
All has been wrought in this land of ours! 
View it, souls of the mighty seers! 

All has been wrought in a hundred years! 
Linked by only a century’s span, 

The age of story, the day of Man! 


Prophet, O what shall the future be, 
As the ages roll to eternity? 

Brain and muscle and tongue and pen—- 
What is their limit, with mortal men? 
Cease, Q mortal, and stand in awe. 
Vainly wouldst thou the secret draw; 
Vain thy quest. As the Holy Grail, 
Hid from Arthurian knights in mail, 
Over the mountain meres afar 
Gleamed at night like a passing star, 
Borne by angels from human sight, 
Be it enough, this passing light. 

All thou seest is prophecy 

Of a grander world that is yet to be. 


Only a hundred years, 
Blown on the breath of time! 
Only a phantom screen, 
Closing an act sublime! 
Only a spray of drops 
Flung from the ocean gray! 
Only the grains of sand 
Tossed in an infant’s play! 


ROBIN. 


BY PROFESSOR L, H. BAILEY, 
Cornell University. 





The drifts along the fences are settling. The 
brooks are brimming full. The open fields are bare. 
A warm knoll] here and there is tinged with green. 
A smell of earth is in the air. A shadow darts 
through the apple tree; it is the ro)in! 

Robin! You and I were lovers when yet my years 
were few. We roamed the fields and hills together. 
We explored the brook that ran up into the great 
dark woods, and away over the edge of the world. 
We knew the old squirrel who lived in the maple 
tree. We heard the first frog peep. We knew the 
minnows that lay under the mossy log. We knew 
how the cowslips bloomed in the lushy swale. We 
heard the first soft roll of thunder in the liquid 
Apmil sky. 

Robin! the fields are yonder! You are my better 
self. I care not forthe birds of paradise; for 
whether here er there, I shall listen for your caro! 
in the apple tree. 








TEACHING THE HAPPIEST OF ALL 


PROFESSIONS. 


BY DR. GEORGE HARRIS, 
President of Amherst College. 


Amherst College is sending a large number of 
its graduates into the profession of teaching. ‘There 
are two reasons for this: the character of the courses 
of instruction, which seek to equip a student for 
teaching; and the character of the alumni, who are 
successfully engaged in teaching and who naturally 
turn the attention of those who are inclined to teach 
to the opportunities Amherst offers for such. 

A glance at a few of the prominent positions 
held to-day by graduates of this insiitution show 
conclusively that the college stands pre-eminently 
among its sister colleges for its contributions to edu- 
eation. No fewer than ten college presidents are 
found among its living alumni, such as President 
Goodell of Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
President Slocum of Colorado College, President 
Rhees, University of Rochester; President Wash- 
burn, Robert College, Constantinople; President 
Bliss, Beyrout College; President Peirce of Kenyon 
College, Ohio, and President Harris. 

When the college and university faculties are 
considered, almost every prominent collegé is in- 
debted to Amherst for some of the members of its 
faculty; conspicuously so at Columbia and Johns 
Hopkins University, where large numbers of Am- 
herst men are found. Harvard, Yale, Williams, 
Dartmouth, Smith, Pennsylvania, Wabash, Union, 
Lafayette, Colorado, Cornell, and Chicago are a few 
of the colleges where Amherst men have taken high 
rank as instructors. 

There are new lines of knowledge at our college 
now. This is especially so in literature. We are cul- 
tivating the aesthetic at Amherst. And not merel y 
the technical end, but the history of music, so that 
the graduates may be able to go to the symphony 
concerts and Art Museum here. 

I think teaching is the happiest profession there 
is. From the pecuniary point of view it is not mt 
able, but all considered, teaching, to my mind, 
the most enjoyable vocation. 

I can’t understand why the wealthy young men 
don’t follow teaching instead of going into brokers 
and bankers’ offices to do drudgery. 








MARKING SYSTEM AND PUPILS’ 
KREPORTS.* 


BY SUPT, J. F. KEATING, 

It is not the claim of this paper to present some- 
thing new or startling, nor is it the purpose to de- 
stroy with one blow the marking and report. system 
now in vogue. ut the aim is to rationalize what- 
ever of the system is necessary, and by the elimina- 
tion of its abuses and of much that seems unethical, 
to approximate the ideal school. It may be properly 
claimed that as we advance in educational wisdom 
and in the knowledge of the individual child, we 
shall drop many of the artificial devices and methods 
now used to piece out our imperfect pedagogy, and 
in the place of the artificial and mechanical put the 
natural and reasonable. 

‘here will certainly be no controversy over the 
statement that the teacher should as soon as pos- 
sible appeal to the highest and noblest that is in the 
child, and that his incentives to work should be the 
purest and best. ‘The incentive to study should be 
one that is worthy to go with the pupil not only 
through his childhood, but through his manhood as 
well. A very old incentive to study was corporal 
punishment. The common dictates of humanity 
showed the unwisdom of this incentive; showed that 
it could not go through life, that it was suitable only 
for slaves. 

A step in advance was made when the giving of 
prizes took the place of the birch rod and the dunce 
cap. But this incentive was found to be so artifi- 
cial, so productive of evil, in short, so immoral in 
its results, that it has been generally abandoned. 
The third stage in this evolution is the one we are 
now passing through, the marking system as an in- 
centive to study. * These three come under the psy- 
chologist’s category of “‘Iixternal motives for the 
creation of interest.” They are artificial, wrong, 
and in the end produce immoral consequences. 
What we all need to learn is that when in teaching 
we are trying to create interest by an appeal to out- 
side motives, we are on the wrong track. ‘This ap- 
pealing to outside motives, this attempting to inter- 
est the child by a sugar-coating process will always 
stand in the way of true teaching. While teachers 
rely on this artificial method they will have little 
time to appeal to the child’s real interests, little 
time to get him to see the relation of the immediate 
means to the more remote end, little time to get 
hold of the child, little time to help the child to get 
hold of the subject. 

There are so many conditions in our estimates of 
a child’s standing that it is nothing short of a sin 
against childhood to put our trust in grades and 
marks. It is too much for human nature to avoid 
judging a pupil’s progress by his proficiency in 
“directly reproducing in a recitation or examination 
the thing he may have learned.” 

Yet this very readiness, this glibness, maybe, often 
is the evidence of weakness. Nevertheless, he re- 
ceives the highest marks, and these in turn are 
paraded to the disparagement and discouragement 
of the slower but deeper thinkers. Who does not 
find himself in accord with Professor James’ appeal, 
“Re patient and sympathetic with the type of mind 
that cuts a poor figure in examinations. Iit may, in 
the long examination which life sets us, come out in 
the end in better shape than the glib and ready re- 
producer, its passions being deeper, its purposes 
more worthy, its combining power l.ss common- 
place and its total mental output consequently more 
important.” , 

Yes, we mark him fifty per cent., and the world 
takes him at a premium, and often the fellow we 
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_mark one hundred per cent. turns out a failure. We 
admit all this and say we make due allowance. The 
fact is, we deceive ourselves and continue our re- 
liance on marks. We think it a large part of our 
business to measure results. It is one of the school- 
room wastes. It does not seem to occur to us that 
the things we can measure are not the viial things in 
a child’s education; that the things tliat are making 
for success, and for character, are beyond our yard- 
stick, that the amount of knowledge “cn tap” in any 
given case must be small, but that laid away in the 
storeroom of consciousness is the unmeasured and 
unmeasurable quaniity to be drawn on in the future 
as occasion calls it forth. 

There are many phases of this marking system. 
The extremes to which it imevitably attains chal-. 
lenge our attention in passing. Even now teachers 
may he found practicing what was so common a few 
years ago. We refer to the custom of holding a pack 
of cards in the hand on which to place the grade of 
the pupil each time he recites or attempts to recite. 
Or the teacher is found with his eyes and mind on a 
record book lying open before him while he waits 
for the pupil ito strike somewhere between zero and 
ten. 

Who is not acquainted also with the custom of 
placing conspicuously on the blackbcard the high 
grades of the best pupils? What an incentive this 
is to the slower pupils, to modest and sensitive 
pupils. Observation reveals two marked results. 
In the first place it is not on the whole an incentive 
to better work, but to envy, jealousy, and even 
hatred of those so advertised; and in the second 
place it leads to seif-approbation, and a feeling of 
self-sufficiency among those winning shis question- 
able distinction. One of the aims of modern educa- 
tion is to cultivate sympathy, and a feeling of help- 
fulness among the pupils. But all this is thwarted 
by such a system of marking, and no terms of con- 
demnation are too strong. 

Examinations, also, are a product of the marking 
They are even yet a sort of fetish in many 
schools. We see now and then an account of a 
school trying some plan of puttmg pupils on their 
This will all be unnecessary 


svstem. 


honor in examination. 
when the examination is what it should be, a self- 
examination, and not a‘plan for more marks. 

Through our practice, during the twelve years of 
the child’s school life, we impress him with the im- 
portance of high marks to the degree where he says, 
“Get high marks: get them honestly if you can, but 
get high marks.” 

What is there to offer in lieu of this? Why not 
put in twelve years impressing the ¢hild with the 
thought that honest work, like virtue, is its own re- 
ward; that he is going to school to acquire power, 
and that this is achieved by each day doing his 
best, whether the result measures fifty or one hun- 
dred. It is important here to teach that in school 
and out, werk tells. It is our business to encourage 


This plan 


the slow and the quick with this thought. 
teaches the doctrine of hope to all; the marking sys- 
tem, the doctrine of despair to many. Is it not 
more encouraging and more true to teach that the 
child who his best and makes only fifty per 
cent. is gaining more in the way of mental fibre and 
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power than the one who makes ninety or one hun- 
dred per cent. without full effort? Manifestly there 
is no truer truth, no doctrine more wholesome, and 
vet we prefer to follow the old idea of pitting child 
against ‘child in the nerve-racking and demoralizing 
competition for marks—a competition that is re- 
lentless: a strain that is unending. What wonder 
that at last the bow breaks, or the cord snaps, and 
to escape this tension the boy or girl leaves school? 
We train carefully 





In our athletics we are wiser. 
and gradually. Competition is only occasional and 
then for the briefest period. 

But some one inquires, “Is not life full of this 
conspetition and strife, and should not the schools 
employ similar methods to prepare the child for this 
competition?’ Yes, it is full of competition, and 


debasing kind. But 
In life, the indi- 


often of the most sordid and 


there is this significant difference. : 
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BIRD FOLK.—(IIL) 


BY ELLA GILBERT 1VES. 


A LAWN PARTY. 

They catled it that to be in the fashion, but the 
lawn was really a meadow; for bobolinks have 
reasons for preferring tall grasses to cropped blades, 
and they gave the party. 

It was on the tenth of May, but the invitations 
were gut weeks before. I had mine in April from 
the Lark. He owns the meadow. You might guess 
it to see him strutting about on his stout legs, with 
his long slender bill in air, and the black ereseent on 
his yellow breast a badge of nobility. He isn’t a 
true lark, some wise men say; but nobody believes 
that after hearing his sweet, thrilling notes. The 
family voice counts for something, and I think 
Shelley would put him in the peerage if the scientist 
does not. At all events, he exercises the right of 
squatter sovereignty over the big meadow, and he 
asked me to the party. I was here when the 
notes were being distributed. Any wide-awake 
body without a feather in her hat would have been 
welcome. 

The birds were out in foree though it was only 
five o’cleck in the morning; and when they heard 
the invitation they were in high feather. Purple 
Grackles were holding “windy congress” in the fir 
trees that edged the woods, and replied in chorus: 

‘* We cannot dance, we cannot sing, 
The frost has broke our fiddle string; 
We must away before the May, 

And travel north at break of day. 
Away, away, away, away!” 

Red-winged Starlings were not so offish. They 
were preening for, dress parade on Patriots’ Day, 
and would be in full regimentals by April nine- 
teenth. 

Old beaux with gorgeous epaulets and 
beaux, less resplendent, but as eager for conques*, 
knew the captivating power of a shoulder-knot. 
Their own fair cnes,—fair in a Pickwickian sense, 
for brown is really their complexion,—had begun 
to arrive, and cne pompous old fellow, at least a 


young 


major-general of Blackcoats, sang out, 
‘*Klee, klee, O no, 
I’ve married a wife and cannot go.”’ 
At this the other Redwings gurgled outright and 
shouted,— 


“Glee, glee, O glee, 

Hang your harp on a willow tree, 

Meadowlark, and you will see 

Just what kinds of fun agree 

With your relations in this tree, 
Glee, glee, O glee! 

Piping times for you and me, 

Sorry we’re no longer free 

To dance and flirt at your party. 


Glee, glee, O glee! 

Then they whistled “Home, Sweet Home,’ and 
flew down to the ancestral marsh. That started up 
the Grackles, and spreading their melancholy wings 
they flew away, squeaking their regrets. 

You may wonder that Meadow lark isswed invi- 
tations to the Bobolinks’ party; but they had not 
vet returned from South America, and as it was to 
be a family affair, it was suitable for him with, his 
All the Ieteri- 
dae were invited except one disreputable branch 
ca! led Those relations of 
straight-laced Grackle and naitty Bobolink are a 
to the community, with thefr Mormon 
customs. A  high-toned bird like Meadowlark 
would be particular whom he asked to the party, es- 
pecially as it was to be a wedding party. 

Bobolinks are clannish, and there were a 
good many couples to be joined at the same time: 
Wadolink, Whiskodink, Tom Denny, Winterseeble, 
Conquedle and many other bachelors and maids of 
the O’Lincoln family. I suppose they fixed upon a 
May day because the clovers then open their honey 
jars, and buitercups, too, help furnish ihe feast. 

I never saw a prettier sight than that May-day 
party. The fireflies offered to light the meadow if 
the festivities could be at night; but birds are in 
some respects wiser than glowworms or men; they 
preferred the day’s eye (daisy). Who do you think 


venetrating voice to issue dhe aall. 
dD 
Cow bunting. poor 


disgrace 


very 


tied. the knots—true love knots every one? Not 
ted-eyed Vireo, for that “preacher” lives in the 
forest, and wouldn’t come for any fee. Why, Robert 
O'Lincoln and this sons—I told you it was a strictly 
family affair. They had been traveling about all 
winter in seedy brown coats patched with buff—peri- 
patetic parsons; but now they put on black vests 
and stocks and solemn faces. You would have 
thought them ordained clergy in their surplices, had 
you not canght sight of their pied coats, and their 
yellow caps slipping off their heads behind like 
roguish boys’. The lively bobolinks! They must 
have their joke even at so serious a time. 

‘*Everyone’s a funny fellow; everyone’s a little mellow.” 
All the brides were clothed alike in buff and brown, 
and could hardly wait for the ceremony to be over, 
so eager were they to get to housekeeping “down 
among the tickle-tops.” 

As it was an ouwt-door party, a gcod many bird 
folk happened around who didn’t really belong. 
Downy and Hairy Woodpecker were there to assist 
big Yellow Hammer with their drumsticks in beat- 
ing the wedding march. All three wore red badges 
of the drum corps, which secured their admission. 
Robin came out of curiosity and to chuékle over 
the forwardness of his own affairs du coeur; but 
when he saw a little bride’s feathers drooping, he 
sang right out in the midst of Parson Chicka, D.D.,’s. 
long prayer, “Cheer up, cheer up, cheerily O!” 
Whereupon Baltimore Oriole, who had hurried on 
from Central America to attend the spring opening 
of the cherry blossoms, whistled his congratulations. 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak stopped nipping buds in the 
apple tree and sang,— 

‘‘O my luve’s like a red, red rose.” 

All the pear blossoms fluttered, and the breezes 
took them gently and pelted the brides. Butterflies 
fanned them with bright wings; and even Devil’s 
Darning-needle tried to be useful and threaded the 
air. White-breasted Swallow flew over with the 
benediction; and it had hardly been pronounced 
when all the bridegrooms began dancing to tunes of 
their own making:— 

‘*Merrily, merrily, there they hie; 
they fly ; 


They cross and turn, and in and owt, and down in the middle, 
and wheel about,” 


now they rise and now 


just as in Wilson Flagg’s time. 

Kven Crow laughed “haw, haw!’ and his cousin 
Bluejay rushed in, fluting for joy at the prospect of 
more nests and more plunder. 

That bobolink music! none so rapturcus before or 
since. The great meadow was showered with 
sparkling drops; for always the sun was shining 
through that rain of song, and flowers were spring- 
ing up for joy in meadow and ‘heart. 

I did not stay to the feast, but I heard that it 
lasted nearly all summer. There wasn’t any wed- 
ding journey until three honeymoons were over; and 
so the rice wasn’t thrown until staid Darby and Joan 
reached Carolina, where they had so much of it that 
they were called “rice birds.” 








AS SEEN BY CHICAGO PRINCIPALS. 


Mrs. Corrine S. Brown of Chicago of a committee 
appointed by the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has souzht answers to some pertinent ques- 
tions. Her committee was greatly aided by Mr. 
Larsen, an official census taker, and by. Mr. Gal- 
lagher. a member of the Chicago board of edueation. 
The questicns of faet are not of general interest, 
but the opinion of 230 Chicago principals as to the 
reasons why a large number of pupils remain mor 
than one year in a grade are interesting and valuable: 

The answers are divided into those that have to 
do with causes inherent in the child, those due to 
environment. those due to the school. 

('nder causes inherent in the child the following 
were assigned :—— 

Slow development, seventy-two principals. 

Mental deficiency, fifty-three principals. 

Physically defective, twenty-seven principals. 

Too young for grade, forty-two principals, 

Foreign parentage, fifty-five principals. 

Illnesses peculiar to their age, sixty-two principals. 
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By foreign parentage was meant lack of English 
language at home, and lack of general American in- 
formation and helpfulness. 

Under causes due to environment:— 

Poverty, by 112 principals. 

Parental neglect, twenty principals. 

Poor nutrition, ten principals. 

Change of schools, nine principals. 

Needed at home to care for younger children, 
eight principals. 

Sent out to work, three principals. 

Use of tobacco, one principal. 

Causes due to the school:— 

Too many children to a teacher, fifteen principals. 

Half-day divisions, fifteen principals. 

Lack of play facilities, thirteen principals. 

Lack of early training, two principals. 

Curriculum ‘too hard, six principals. 

MInfortunate text-books, two principals. 

T'ruancy, two principals. 

Fad methods, two principals. 

Teacher too young, one principal. 

In answer to the question as to why children leave 
school before completing elementary course:— 

‘lo attend parochial schools, fifty-e:ght principals. 

Parental neglect, forty principals. 

IIIness, twenty-nine principals, 

‘lo attend private schools, nine principals. 

‘’o care for younger children, eight principals. 

Improper nourishment, one principal. 

Money. 

Lack of manual training. 

Crowding ,of pupils. 

Nagging teachers. 

Work of the fifth and sixth grades too hard. 

The committee pleads eloquently for universal 
kindergartens for the poor, for manual training, for 
free text-books, for food and clothing so far as neces- 
sary. promptly and not as paupers, for those who 


* 


must have it. 


A BOOKMAN’S SYMPATHY. 











It is safe to say that the Chicago lroquois theatre 
catastrophe has aroused the sympathy of every one 
who is familiar with it. It remained for a bookman, 
however, to prompt the first public expression of the 
deep feeling which existed in every heart. 

Two nights after the disaster there was gathered 
at ithe Century theatre, St. Louis, an immense audi- 
ence to see Ezra Kendall, in his inimitable play, 
“The Vinegar Peddler.” 

Immediately after the second act a inan seated in 
the front row of the balcony asking the 
audience to sing “Nearer, My God, te Thee” in 
memory of the Chicago theatre victims. He asked 
the orchestra to strike the key of G and immediately 
there swelled from that vast audience the magnifi- 
cent hymn, sung by every man, woman, and child 
with that feeling which words camnot express. 
Tears welled to every eye and the sympathetic chord 
in the American heart had been tested. 

This bookman was none other than C. H. Cong- 
don, of Silver, Burdett, & Company. 

The public press was loud in its praises both of 
the audience and the man who led in the spon- 
taneous and touching tribute to the Clricago victims. 
The following taken from one of the dailies shows 
the appreciation manifested :— 

Scarcely anything more pathetic and dramatic 
can be imagined than the singing of “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee’ by the audience at the Century 
theatre in memory of the victims of the Lroquois 
theatre fire. It was made touching to the sensibili- 
lies to the utmost degree by its unexpected and im- 
promptu character. It is a vivid example of the 
cmotional susceptibility of the American people, who 
grow more and more to resemble the French in the 
quickness with which their feelings are affected, 
while still keeping in the ordinary affairs of life the 
immobility of the Germanic races, Given the proper 
occasion, and an appeal to the hearts of an American 
assemblage reeeives an instamt, almost overwhelm- 
ing response, while in the ordinary intercourse of 
business or social life they excel all other nationali- 
ties in self-restraint. 


ATOsSe 


Such occurrences as that at the Century theatre 
wre the spontaneous outburst of suppressed but 
glowing sympathy, that needed only the spark of 
suggestion to cause it to burst forth. It was the tru- 
est, the only adequate expression of the pity in each 
bosom that words could not declare. 'The melody of 
that speaking hymn, associated as it is with a noble 
belief in immortality, a dirge which in its majestic 
rhythm is an outpouring of bereavements equaled by 
no other in our funeral music, it was fitted for the 
occasion that called it forth. It preached a sermon 
and breathed a benediction. It was a beautiful ex- 
pression of human  sympathy.—Sechool Board 
Journal. 
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MEMORY GEMS. 


FOR THE BLACKBOARD, 

Train yourself in unselfishness in what the world 
pleases to eall little things.—KF. KE. Hale. 

If you would hit the mark you must aim a little 
above it. Every arrow that flies feels the attraction 
of earth —Longfellow. 

Culture comes from the constant 
best within our reach —Bulwer. 

“Duty and to-day are ours.” 

“Tt is never well-bred to whisper in 
hence. the best-behaved children wil! never be seen 





choice of the 


company ; 


whispering in school.” 
“Charaater is what a man is when he thinks no 
one is watching. him.” 


THE AMERICAN VOICE, 








If the recent discussion as to the use of good 
Kinglish were extended to include the importance of 
speaking our language properly, in clear and distinct 
pronunciation and in agreeable tones, it might be 
profitable. Altogether too little attention is given 
to this matter in our educational work. Our teach- 
ers themselves are seldom traimed to that end, and 
they therefore cannot be expected to instruct their 
pupils in this regard. ‘The defective pronunciat‘on 
so commonly heard on every hand is largely due, of 
course, to home influences. But if these could be 
counteracted by the right training at school a greut 
Associations form one 


improvement might result. 
fixing habits of 


of the most potent factors in u 
speech. How strong their influence is, is evident 
in the speaking manner habitually acquired by stu- 
dents at Harvard, where a clear-cut, well voeal'zed 
pronunciation has been traditional for generations. 
The speaking voice of Americans is too apt to be 
strident, high-pitehed, and nasal, with vowel sounds 
muffled and jumbled. Unfortunately these faults 
characterize the gentler sex even more than they do 
the male American. Our Americezn ‘women are 
justly celebrated for their good looks, but- this 
charm is too often offset by the lack of that “most 
excellent thing in woman,” a low and gentle voice. 
In the training of teachers for our public schools 
particular stress should be laid upon the importance 
of a good speaking voice. This ought te be a lead- 
ing element in normal school work, in which due 
attention should be given to elocution, though more 
in its relation to correct, agreeable, and expressive 
enunciation than to ornate and showy qualities. 
Of distinet service in this direction is one of our 
academic institutions, the Emerson Coilege of Ora- 
tory, which, under its alliance with jhe New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, has becoine an impor- 
tant feature of Boston’s educational equipment. 
With the proper development of the voice as one of 
its main purposes it makes it possible for teachers 
to fit themselves adequately for a most important 
function of their work. And with the tendency 
teward departmental work in public schools, giving 
to teachers the opportunities to cxercise their 
special talents in their ealling, there should be ever- 
increasing opportunities to put to good account the 
training thus received. It is gratifying to The 
Herald that the head of this college, Dean South- 
wick, should have entered active life in its service,— 


The Boston Herald, 
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COLLEGE HNGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.—(1.) 


[for the Harvard Required English—Entrance Ex- 
aminations, } 


(for general reading). 

Read the play through twice in its entirety, first 
merely to get the story; secondly, to get the shape 
and development of the plot, the individuality of 
the characters, ete. 

Write a review of the play as if you had seen it 
on the stage, outlining the plot, weaving the charac- 
ters, making a hrief comment on each, and closing 
with your general impression of the play, specifying 
which scenes or acts pleased you most and why. 

What rank does “I'he Merchant of Venice” take 
among Shakespeare’s comedies? 

What are the historical sources of the play? 

Give a summary of the first scene. 

What characters are introduced? 

Which of these are important? 

Which are secondary ? 

What expectation does this scene give you of the 
nature of the play? 

What impression does it give you of the character 
of Antonio? Of Bassanio? 

Why does Shakespeare not continue ihe thread of 
the story in Scene IT.? 

Why not carry on tthe impression of Scene I.? 

Do you expect a tragedy after Scene II. as you 
might after Scene I.? 

What impression of the character of Portia do 
you get from Seenes I. and II.? 

What is Nerissa’s place in the play? 

What does Poriia’s answer to Nerissa in regard to 
the caskets indicate of her character? Wihat does ‘t 
hint of the play? 

[s it significant in what comes after: 

What character in Shylock do you expect frorn 
Seene IIJ.? . 

LLow Antonio’s 
scene with Shylock? 

In Act I., Scene L., line 61 what is the meaning of 
the word “prevent”? Compare with its use in the 
collect for the seveniteenth Sunday after Trinity in 
the Episcopal prayer book: “We pray Thee that Thy 
grace may always prevent and follow us.” 

Act I., Seene I., line 6, “Want wit.” ‘This is the 
only use in Shakespeare of this word, or any com- 
pound of want. 

Line *. “Argosies.” The Henry Irving Shakes- 
peare differs from Rolfe’s in the meaning of this 
word, and claims that it was never applied to war 
vessels, but only to the largest, most pretentious 
In this sense what would its use 
Does its use, as a single 


does character appear in tie 


merchant vessels. 
here signify of Antonio? 
word, add a good deal to the color of the scene? 

What is meant by “woven wings”? “Plucking the 
grass to see how sits the wind”? What is the force 
of that phrase ?. 

(Irving’s note on that phrase is very good. Te 
quotes from Ascham the practice of plucking the 
grass to try the wind, when shooting at the mark. 
This adds a good deal of Shakesperian, as well as 
loeal color to the words.) 

I. 26. “Hour-glass.” The same authority refers 
this mention to the hour-glass set up before the 
pulpit in the time of Shakespeare. Connecting this 
with line 29, “Should I go to church,” makes a con- 
tinuity of thought that gives more color to the 
speech than to take the phrases separately. It is in- 
tentionally a studied speech, and such « connection 
would naturally come to Salarino, and be more 
effective, from being rather labored. 

Line 62. “Your worth is very dear in my regard.” 
What does this line mean? How is it significant of 
Antonio? Compare with trial scene, when Antonio 
thinks he must die for his friend. 

Line 8t. “Alabaster.” Significance of this word 
in the time of Shakespeare? P 

Line 166. “DBrutus’s Portia.” What is the refer- 
ence? 

Seene IIT., Lines 12-28: Tripolis, Indies, Mexico. 
How do these words carry out the idea of argosies? 


me imagen 
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What setting do they give to Antonio and to the 
play? 

“The man is sufficient.” Do these words of Shy- 
lock imply anything more in his estimation of An- 
tonio than of his wealth alone? 

What do they lead us to anticipate in the play? 

Tine 43. “Even where the merchants most do 
congregate.” What is the force of this line? How 
does it place Antonio and Shylock? 

Lines 453-46: In what way are these lines the 
keynote of Shylock’s character? 

Lines 36-40. What was the position of a Jew in 
Venice at the period of the play? 

What does the fact of Shylock’s mingling with the 
merchants on the Rialto imply? 

What is unusual in Bassanio’s speech? What the 
occasion of Shylock’s sarcasm? 

Why does Shylock prolong his conversation with 
Antonio? Why not come to the point at once? Has 
he a double purpose? Is it in character? (Lrving’s 
note is very good, here). How is his final decision 
a climax to the Scene and to the Act? 

ACT II. 

Write as if you were describing a picture or an 
event, a description of the casket scene. 

Why is Bassanio not brought into the choice at 
first 

“"I'o prove whose blood is reddest.” 

What is the prince boasting in these words? 

What does the scene between Launcelot and his 
father suggest to you? 

What expectation does the conversation between 
Bassanio and Gratiano arouse? 

In Scene VIL. note the contrast between Shylock 
and Antonio. How does it heighten the character 
of each toward the final issue? 

What do the soliloquies of Moroceo, and of Ar- 
ragom show of the characters of these two men? 

What does Portia mean when she says “They have 
the wisdom by the wit to lose”? 

Give a summary of Act IT. 

lfow has the plot of the play progressed? 

What development is made in each of the prin- 
cipal characters? 

Has Shylock gained upon your sympathies at all? 
Give reason for your answer. 

Have you seen a new side of Antonio’s character? 
What is it? 

What is the strongest interest and expectation 
with which this Act leaves you? What is a pent- 
house? 





THE POTATO STUDY. 

Hang a potato in a moderately warm room a little at 
one side of a window, or place it on a plate in a similar 
position. Watch what happens to it for a month and 
answer the following questions: — 

1. Do the shoots come from the eyes? 

What color are the shoots? 

What direction do they take, and why? 

Do any leaves grow on them? 

5. Take a long potato, put a pin in each eye, and 
then pass a thread around the potato from pin to pin. 
How does this show the buds on the potato to be ar- 
ranged’ 

6. Would you infer from this that the potato is a root 
or a stem? 

7. Why do we hill up potatoes when growing them? 

&. If a potato is exposed to the sun when growing 
what happens to it? 

%. How does this affect its edibility? 

10. Is there anything in this change from exposure to 
the sun to show whether the potato is a root or a stem? 

11. Split one eye of the potato lengthwise with a 
knife. Does this eye send out a shoot? If it does 
what do you infer? 

12. In planting a potato, do you plant the whole po- 
tato, or only one piece that has an eve, and why? 

13. Why do we not grow potatoes from seed rather 





nm oo pe 


than from tubers? 

14. What part does the tuber play in the life of the 
 proweae plant?—Anna Botsford Comstock, in Cornell 
eafiet. 
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WHY? 





Mr. Editor: Tell me why colonel 
Is spelled in a way so infolonel! 
Please explain, in a word, 
This arrangement absord! 
And oblige one who swears by the Jolone!l. 
“Nillar,” 


MANNERS AND MORALS.—(VIIL) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


SALUTATIONS, GREETINGS, PREFERENCES. 


In meeting persons, certain courtesies are likely 
to be called for. 

These are rising, extending the hand, raising the 
hat, saluting with the hand, yielding precedence. 

Such salutations are of one of four classes: Rever- 
ence, social, benevolence, military. 

Reverence requires rising, precedence, and the 
raising of the hat. 

Society requires reverence for women in society, 
which means precedence, rising and raising the hat 
to acquaintances, as well as to those whom you wish 


“were acquaintances. 


Lenevolence requires doing or sacrificing for the 
aged, the afflicted, the over-burdened. 

No gentieman, no manly man, will remain seated 
while an elderly person, a cripple, an invalid, or a 
man or woman with a child im his arms is standing. 

There is really no occasion for one to raise his 
hat as he rises and passes an aged or infirm person 
to his seat. ge Le 

If there is no one present who calls for benevo- 
lence there is no reason why you should rise, though 
there are several women present. 

Tf, however, one of the women is an acquaintance 
in society you are no gentleman if you do not offer 
her your seat, though you may remain seated while 
merely knowing every woman in the car in a busi- 
ness or neighborhood way. 

If, however, while knowing in a general way every 
woman in the car you keep your seat, and a woman 
enters whom you do not know, but whom you ad- 
mire for her social grace, you are entirely justified 
in rising and raising your hat. If she comes to take 
your seat, you move away without a look or a word. 

She need not so much as say “Thank you.” In- 
deed, it is in better form for her not to do so. You 
have not done it as a sacrifice, but as a pleasure. 
Nothing of a social nature is a sacrifice or is to be 
thanked for any more than paid for. 

The aged man, the cripple, the burdened man 
should say “Thank you.” 

Tf a gentleman enters accompanied by a woman, 
and if you know the man socially, you must rise and 
raise your hat. The friend raises his, and the wo- 
man is seated. No one says “Thank vou.” 

If, however, the woman was feeble, the gentleman 
who was with her should say “Thank you,” but not 
the woman, for she is his care, and it is done for him 
primarily. 

One never raises his hat to a man unless to one 
very much ahove him. You give the military salute 
to men. 

If, however, the man has a woman with him you 
raise the hat as a social recognition. 

Inside the doors of a church a man should always 
uncover the head at any hour of any day of the 
week. One should always remove the hat to his own 
pastor or to a specially distinguished clergyman, 
anid to an especially worthy man of great age. 

You extend the hand to a friend, 10 one whom 
you expect to know more of as a friend, to the friend 
of a special friend of yours of whom vou have heard 
much, to any one whom you are genuinely glad to 
meet, but never to one to whom you are casually and 
incidentally presented. . 

In passing through a doorway or from a car, or 
to the dining-table, the same general principles 
apply as heretofore, although you are never to sepa- 
rate yourself from the woman companion whom you 
are escorting. 

If there are several women you simply permit the 
women of your group to pass in and then you follow. 

Tn all this no attempt has heen made to do more 
than to quicken thought along certain lines of gen- 
eral principle. 

Tt is easy to apply such principles anywhere, in 
any case, in anv circumstances. There are no hard 
and fast rules of good manners. There is simply the 
leading of a right life on principle, 


INDUSTRIES. —( VIL) 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


FLOWERS. 

The flower garden is an asset of civilization. 

Barbarous races are but slightly interested in 
blossoms. ‘Though the choicest flowers bloom all 
about their huts, they seem oblivious to either their 
fragrance or their beauty. 

Civilized peoples are practically all fond of 
flowers; and with some nations this fondness be- 
comes a passion, Americans are thus passionately 
devoted to flowers, and remarkably liberal in their 
use of them. 

To have some sweet peas or carnations on the 
office desk; a cluster of rich nasturtiums in some 
nook of the garden; a Baltimore Belle or Red Ram- 
bler rose climbing about the porch iis a delight to 
the average American. 

The paying-teller of a Boston bank has a little 
vase of flowers standing in close proximity to his 
money drawer all the year round; a hint to all who 
deal with him that there are blossoms, as well as 
dollars, in this world of struggle and of stress. 

The cultivation and use of flowers go to make up 
an important and ever-enlarging industry in the 
United States. It is already so large that it finds a 
place in the census reports. ' 

The census of 1900 gives the number of estab- 
lishments, the country over, engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of flowers on a large scale, as nearly 4,000. 


THE GREENHOUSES OF AMERICA 


represent a money value of $33,000,000. And their 
floral products reach the large sum of about 
$12,000,000 a year. 

Massachusetts had, in 1900, 557 greenhouses, 
which was more than those of all the other five New 
England states. Her flower industry represents a 
capital of more than $5,000,000, or nearly one- 
seventh that of the entire country. 

The floral industry has made some names famous 
throughout the Union—as Vick of Rochester, Childs 
and Henderson of New York, Burpee of Philadel- 
phia, Ferry of Detroit, Edgar of Wellesley, May of 
St. Paul, and many others. 

Southern California is a floral paradise. To see 
the beautiful California poppy in its season is a 
sight never to be forgotten. Nothing is more en- 
trancing than in the early morning to see the 


CUPS OF YELLOW GOLD 


open up to a new day, and the petals all dew- 
pearled. The lilies, roges, and geraniums form a 
wilderness of beauty. But the flower industry of the 
Golden State is limited by location. San Francisco 
is her one great market for her blossoms. 

America is singularly dependent upon Europe for 
many of her flower supplies. Holland furnishes us 
the largest proportion of the bulbs we use—tulips, 
hyacinths, crocuses, narcissus, hisponicas, freesias, 
and others. 

One importer of my acquaintance received 


TWO MILLION BULBS 


from Harlem, Holland, last year. And he is only 
one among hundreds who get their stocks from the 
same source. 

* And the imports of flowering shrubs from Holland 
are verv large. “It takes a Dutchman to raise a 
rose,” is the saying of one large importer. The 
Dutch know about all there is to be known about 
grafting. The finest roses in our American gardens 
—Jacqueminots, Magna Chartas, Ulrich Brunners, 
and Ramblers—come to us from Holland. 

The importation of flower seeds from Germany is 
very extensive. Erfurt is the chief centre of the 
flower-sced industry. There is something about the 
German climate peculiarly adapted to raising the 
best seeds in marketable quantities. Fifteen tons of 
flower seeds have been received by a single American 
importer. 

Bermuda—far out from our Carolina coast—sends 


us great quantities of Easter lilies, either the bulbs 
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CHART TO AID IN THE STUDY OF BIRDS. 





ARRANGED BY MARY 


ELLASON COTTING. 


‘BRANCH OF VERTEBRATA, OR VERTEBRATES. CLASS OF AVES, OR BIRDS. 


COMMON NAMES. 


Blackbird. 
Bluebird. 
Bluejay. 
Bobolink. 
Bobwhite. 
Catbird. 
Chickadee. 
Cowbird. 

Creeper (Brown). 
Duck. 

Eagle (Bald). 
Flicker (Brown). 
Goldfinch (American). 
Gull (White). 


NAME OF ORDER. 


Passeres (Perching). 
Passeres (Perching). 
Passeres (Perching). 
Passeres (Perching). 
Gallinae. 

Passeres (Perching). 
Passeres (Perching). 
Passeres (Perching). 
Passeres (Perching). 
Anseres. 


Raptores (Birds of Prey). 


Pici. 
Passeres (Perching). 


NAME OF FAMILY. 


Icteridae. 
Turdidae. 
Corvidae. 


Tetraonidae 
Troglodytidae. 

Paridae. 

Icteridae. 

Certhiidae (Creepers). 
Anatidae. 

Falconidae. 

Picidae (Woodpeckers). 
Fringillidae. 


Longipennes (Long-winged Swimmers. Laridae. 














Hawk (Night). Macrochines. Caprimulzidae. 

Heron (Blue). Herodiones. Ardeidae. 

Humming Birds. Macrocheres. Trochilidae (Humming Birds). 
Junco. Passeres (Perching). Fringillidae. 

Kingbird. Passeres (Perching). Tyrannidae (Tyrant Flycatchers). 
Kingfisher. ; Coccyzes. Alcedinidae 

Meadow-lark. Passeres (Perching). Alaudidae. 

Oriole (B. and O.). Passeres (Perching). Icteridae. 

Oven-bird. Passeres (Perching). Mniotiitidae (Wood Warblers). 
Owl-Sereech. Raptores (Birds of Prey). Bubonidae. 

Partridge. Gallinae. Tetraonidae. 

Petrel (Stormy). Tubinares (Tube-nosed Swimmers). Procellariidae. 

Pewee (Wood). Passeres (Perching). Tyrannidae. 

Phoebe. Passeres (Perching). Tyrannidae, 

Pigeon (Wild). Columbae. Columbidae, 

Quail : 

Redwinged Blackbird. Passeres (Perching). Icteridae. 

Robin. : Passeres (Perching). Turdidae. 

Sandpiper. Simicolae (Shore Birds). Scolopacidae. 

Sapsucker (Y. B.) Pici. Picidae. 

Sparrow (Chipping). Passeres (Perching). Fringillidae. 

Sparrow (Field). Passeres (Perching). Fringillidae. 

Sparrow (Song). Passeres (Perching). Fringillidae. 

Swallow (Barn). Passeres (Perching). Hirundinidae. 

Swallow (Bank). Passeres (Perching). Hirundinidae. 

Swift (Chimney). Macrochires. Micropodidae (Swifts). 


Passeres (Perching). 
Passeres (Perching). 
Passeres (Perching). 
Passeres (Perching). 
Passeres (Perching). 
Passeres (Perching). 


Tanager (Scarlet). 
Tanager (Summer). 
Thrush (Wood). 
Towhee. 

Vireo (Warbling). 
Waxwing (Cedar). 


Woodpecker (Downy). Pici. 
Woodpecker (Hairy). Pici. 
Woodpecker (Red-Headed). Pic. 


Wren (House). 
Wren (Winter). 


Whip-poor-will. Macrochires. 


Passeres (Perching). 
Passeres (Perching). 


Tanagridae (Tanagers). 
Tanagridae. 

Turdidae 

Fringillidae. 
Vireonidae (Virens). 
Ampelidae. 

Picidae (Woodpeckers). 
Picidae (Woodpeckers). 
Picidae (Woodpeckers). 
Troglodytidae. 
Trozglodytidae. 
Caprimulgidae. 


Note—If this chart be hungin the schoolroom and the child trained to use it, he will enjoy his bird studies in 


a much broader sense. 








for our planting and maturing, or the plants in 
bloom. 

Acres upon acres of these tall, white lilies are seen 
in this beautiful island, and the United States is 
their nearest and natural market. For church deco- 
rations at the Easter-tide, these lilies are far-and- 
away in advance of other flowers. 

More and more money is being spent each year by 
Americans 

ON BEAUTIFUL ORCHIDS. 

lt is increasingly fashionable to wear an orchid in 
one’s button-hole—a la Joseph Chamberlain. There 
is a large trade with Brazil in these singular aerial 
plants. ‘The natives along the Amazon gather them, 
and take them to the exporters, who keep them un- 
til they reach a dormant condition, when they are 
packed in crates, and shipped to American florists. 
They bring from $100 to $300 a crate, according to 
the variety. Some very rare and beautiful speci- 
mens bring $1,000 a crate, and even more. 

Orchid blooms—of ordinary varieties—average 
about $10 a dozen. The choicer and rarer varieties 
bring $5 apiece. . 

The cut-flower trade in America is already very 
extensive, and constantly expanding. The dealers in 
this line may represent their own conservatories; or 
they may get their supplies from some flower ex- 
change. 

A visit to the flower market in Boston in the 
early morning is most attractive. The daily product 
of the immense greenhouses in the vicinity of the 
city is there, and the sight is bewilderingly beautiful. 
Each producer has his flower stall. And the retail 
dealers are there in force, to secure the flowers 
necessary to fill their orders for the day. By nine 
o’clock the business of the exchange is over for one 
day. 


"OOM eee 


Journal, 


Wedding occasions make large use of floral 
decorations. ‘There were $3,000 worth of flowers 
used at a recent wedding in New England. But this 
was quite left in the shade by the decorations at a 
New York wedding, where the florist’s bill was 
$26,000. 

Furnishing tlowers for funerals is one of the most 
remunerative features of the florist trade. Set- 
pieces bring £25, $50, even $100, according to their 
elaborateness. More than $1,000 worth of flowers 
filled the church chancel at a prominent citizen’s 
memorial service recently. 

Dinners, banquets, balls, graduations, requira 
more or less floral adornment. The flowers on the 
corsage of the ladies, on some swell theatre night, 
represent a few shekels. A pretty custom is to send 
a basket of choice roses to the stateroom of a friend 
about to sail for some foreign land. 

America has not yet adopted the flower girl, 
which is one of the features of Italy or Spain, with 
her sweet song:— 

“Buy my flowers,—oh buy, I pray.” 








Say not “welcome” when I come, 
Sav not ‘farewell’? when I go, 
For I come not when I come 
And I go not when I go. 


For a welcome ne’er I’d give you 
And farewell would never say; 

In my heart I’m always with you, 
Always will be—every day. 


—From the German. 





I. M. W., Connecticut: I should feel lost without the 
I find it of great help to me in my work, 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


In 1901, its big year, Germany harvested upwards of 
six times more white or so-called Irish potatoes than 
were raised in the United States in 1902, our greatest 
production since 1895. Its crop in 1902 was five times 
greater than ours. As a grower of potatoes, Uncle Sam 
is far behind several of the nations. He stands fifth in 
rank in respect to this product. Here are the figures 
for the five leading countries in their order:— 


Country. Year. Acres, Rushels. 
CE asec see cctaveis 1992 8,907,465 1,593,621.076 
RE depveras 04% ¢.0.05:>.> 1901 9,273,719 851,969.20 
ee Peres: 1900 4,306,240 608,456,692 
OS Fy" AAA see 1900 3,729,448 450,134,785 
Unived States .......... 1902 2,695,587 284,632,787 


In view of its superficial area and population, the ag- 
gregate production of Germany is simply marvelous. 
But a greater marvel is its average great acreage pro- 
duction, year in and year out, considering the tremen- 
dous area planted. Comparatively few appear to be 
sold abroad; the home consumption must be set down as 
another of these marvels. 

The results of several continuous years’ planting will 
better tell the comparative tale. The following tabula- 
tion exhibits the potato area of Germany, and the 
average yield per acre for the years 1899-1902, inclusive: 


Average 
yield per 
Year. Acreage. acre, 
WO eceecheds shies Feha eee ett eer te 7,737.845.07 182.37 
TOG: Vcitds vs Rik 7 Shas eer Teena se 7,953,597.97 187.11 
TOOL. <wo.d 8S nse tates cade heres 8,200,833.87 217.68 
TOE 6+ wcce wihed ne bee 2nd needa 8,907,465.77 199.01 
These were the figures for the United States:— 
Average 
yield per 
Year. Acreage, aere, 
BND bids kore c chakds Sha ReEOIN Casa thet 2,581,535 88 6 
SOD sc Seldaes.cc dia ee cas bedbee hs kee 64neeie 2,611,054 89.8 
TEN i pies Vek bas RCo 4 ot eardaedeneké Soke is 2 264,225 65.5 
SP er errr eer ye ewes eae 2,965,587 96 


The total area of Germany is 208,780 square miles; 
that of the United States, without Alaska, 3,025,600, 
both inclusive of insular possessions. Germany is 
geographically smaller than our single state of Texas. 
A state as large as Illinois could be sliced off Texas and 
leave it still precisely as large as the German empire 
in Furope. In 1900, however, the population of this 
German area no larger than Texas was 56,367,178, or 
only about 20,000,000 less than the whole United States. 
The per capita production of potatoes in Germany in 
1992 was 28.27 bushels; that of the United Staites 3.73 
bushels. 

Until cuite recently it has been presumed that Ger- 
many’s great annual crop of potatoes was largely ab- 
sorhed by its numerous distillerics. But late statistics 
show that barely one-sixteenth of the production is 
turned into alechol. Germany’s per capita consumption 
is another of the surprises of her potato statistics. In 
1902 no less than 1,427,043,073 bushels were consumed 
in the empire, or 25.35 bushels per capita. At sixty 
pounds the burhel, this gives the annual consumption in 
pounds at 1,521 for every man, woman, and child. But 
it is estimated that 50 per cent. of this total is fed to 
domestic animals. But, even if this be so, it leaves the 
consumption by human beings in excess of two pounds 
per day per perscn, which is almost incredible were not 
the German internal statistics so accurate. 

The amount of potatoes consumed, and the gallons of 
alcohol produced are shown in the following tabulation, 
each year ending September 20:— 


Year. Buehels, Galea aleohol, 
1590 ....sccddeasebeawedcs eect 94,820,000 82,070,592 
1900. ... caccrdeuduedeues cern 91,740,000 77,877,078 
1001 oc cweévnwesaned demeaee bieee 102,300,000 87,249 539 
SRGR cece cbiavecevedevebi estes 113,266,666 92,965,940 


Aside from this consumption by distilleries, in 1902 
there were 627 establishments engaged in the manufac- 
ture of glucose, starch, etc., into which 51,000,006 bushels 
of potatoes went that year. Thus 163,000,000 bushels in 
round numbers, considerably more than half the total 
annual producticn of the United States, went into manu- 
factures that year; vet that was only about one-tenth 
the total production of the empire. It is evident that 
the Germans raise potatoes mainly for food. That year 
it appears that 1,427,943,000 bushels went into domestic 
consumption. 

The price of food potatoes in Germany is only one-half 
that paid for them in the United States. For the four- 
year period ending with 1902 the average price im the 
Cerman empire was 23.13 cents per bushel of sixty 
pounds; here a fraction over fifty cents, the highest on 
record, largely caused by the extraordinary prices paid 
in 1902, on account of the previous short crop. For a 
dozen years the average price in this country has not 
varied much from forty-three cents. These are farm 
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N. E. A., St. Louis, June 28 to July 1. 





American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 5-5. 

Love of truth is the ultimate test of moral charac- 
ter. 

There is slight virtue in the transitory echo of the 
inspiration of another. 

Pefore censuring a child for any delinquency or 
misdeed, pause long enough to ask yourself if you 
are directly or indirectly responsible, or if his en- 
vironment is. 

Brigadier-General Frederick D. Grant addressed 
the George Howland Club of Chicago recently. Ii 
is interesting to see how attractive the teachers’ 
organizations now are to all classes of public 
speakers. 

“Not the quarry but the chase, 

Not the laurel but the race, 

Not the hazard but the play 

Make me, Lord, enjoy alway,” 
This sentiment has found place in one of the maga- 
zines this season. It is a phase of education not to 
be ignored or neglected. 

Herbert W. Skinner, whose Louisiana Purchase 
centennial ode is on the first page this week, 1s 
widely known as a long-time superintendent in 
Indiana. but now in the office life of the American 
Book Company, Chicago. His pen hes always had 


a delightfully refreshing touch. 


THE MILWAUKEE TRIUMPH. 





, '-} | 
In many Ways the gutcome 1n Mi VATLK Ee! wy 
highly creditable. for 260 ballots the sul 


mittee’s report secured ten votes without the shadow 


of wavering, and three local candidates received a 
total of thirteen votes. On the 201st ballot the 
loyal ten voted for Mr. Pearse, and on ithe 202nd 
ballot ten others joined, making 20 out of 23, and 
by a vote of 19 to 4 the salary was made $6,000, and 
by a vote of 19 to 4 it was confirmed after the 


mayor's veto. 








ROCHESTER. 

Rochester is well worth while. Her school victory 
at the polls at the last election is almost without a 
parallel. Professor Forbes’ re-election by more than 
3,000 plurality, and Mr. Chamberlain’s defeat by 
about 6,000 is eloquent. Professor Forbes has stood 
for everything wise and decent. Mr. Chamberlain 
has been am obstructionist. Four principals were dis- 
missed in June, and in four years more teachers and 
principals than have ever been dismissed in the same 
time in any other city. Most’of them lived there and 
led in the Chamberlain-Forbes contest. ‘Nhe victory 
has had few equals in recent times. There will 
hardly be another fight along these lines, as the aver- 
age victory was by about 4,000. Another phase of 
this victory is the fact that it is the first battle royal 
since Superintendent C. F. Carroll became superin- 
tendent. The work of Miss Harris was vindicated, 
and confidence in Mr. Carroll was most emphatically 
voiced by the great majority. 








CHICAGO PROBLEMS.—( VIL) 


The educational problem in Chicago is to Ameri- 
canize the schools, and through them to Americanize 
all phases of. civic life on the twentieth century 
basis. ‘This means the absolute elimination of aris- 
tocracy. American aristocracy is harmless when it 
is asylumed in a community that has sufficient 
strength of tradition and conservative prejudices to 
withstand the assaults of this microbic enemy of 
American progress. It is not safe in Chicago. 

Every one of the two million Chicagoans who 
personally or through inheritance fled from Eng- 
land or New England, from the shores of the Medi- 
terranean or the Baltic, were inspired by a desire to 
escape ihe tyranny of aristocracy, and their sons 
and daughters have in their veins the spirit of their 
fathers intensified. Chicago has the opportunity to 
do the world a service greater than can be done else- 
where. Upon her rests the responsibility for doing 
it. If she does not meet the opportunity and accept 
the responsibility she will be the greatest municipal 
wreck in history. The car-barn bandits, for whom 
the schools failed to do the right thing, and the 
Iroquois horror, in which scores of teachers and 
hundreds of pupils were sacrificed, coming as they 
did almost within a month’s time, are but sugges- 
tions of the price Chicago must pay if she neglects 
her opportunity, if she misdirects her energy. Un- 
less she solves her problems, they wil! solve her. 

This, then, is the most trying hour in her history, 
indeed, in American history. She is liable to think 
it necessary to meet the tragic conditions with the 
iron hand of authority—which is but another spell- 


ing of aristocracy; to think that the need is of a 
Czar, though just now that name stands for weak- 
ness and not strength; to call for a imartinet, to ap- 


peal io martial law. May the Lord have mercy on 
Chicago if any attempt is made to reform her by 
aristocratic, autocratic, monarchical, centralized 
methods and forces. 

The car-barn bandits were from the slums, but 
the Iroquois was the latest product of aristoeracy’s 
art, and its sacrifice of innocence was while the 


wl 


1 
1¢ 


choirs were rehearsing the anthem, eace on 
Marth, Good Will to Men.” ‘There will be no re- 
specter of persons, nothing will be sacred when the 
final account is settled for unimproved opportuni- 
tics. 

Chicago must trust the people to trust them- 
velyes, she must teach them to trust themselves. 
The schools must give all the children a working 
confidence in each other. The Chicago schools must 
so adjust the children that they will make men and 
women who will accept the responsibility of govern- 


ing themselves. If they cannot do this, if the 
schools are to give the children an idea that there 
is an aristocratic class, a “better than thou” class, 
to whom they must look up, upon whom they must 
depend for the salvation of the city, then Chicago 
is already doomed. 

If the schools of Chicago cannot and will not 
teaclt the children as a whole that they and their 
fathers are equal to the responsibility of the gov- 
ernment of the city, then the public schools of 
(hicago are a failure, and the money better be put 
into a navy to patrol the river, and into fortifica- 
tions and Gatling guns. 

C‘hicago’s great school problem is to find some 
way to teach all the people to have a working con- 
fidence in their own ability and reliability as a self- 
governing community despite their cosmopolitan 
inheritance and prejudice. 

Ilow can all Chicagoans be made two believe that 
the schools can adjust the people to her unusual 
conditions? 

How can the schools be kept near to all the 
people? 

Ilow can all the people be interested in the public 
schools? 

How can the teachers be kept near the people? 

How can the management be kept near thie 
people ? 

How can the schools be the people’s schools, com- 
mon schools, public schools? 

These questions Chicago must answer early. 








EASTERN OREGON. 

It was on Thanksgiving week that the Eastern 
Oregon State Association met at Baker City, and it 
was a meeting long to be remembered, not for its 
size, but for its ‘heartiness, enthusiasm,. and local 
devoticn to its interests. A state convention is no 
novelty to me, and as this was the smallest, with one 
exception, that I have atitended, it is not easy to 
specify its delightful features, and yet it is one of 
the most enjoyable meetings in memory. The 
teachers all seemed to know each other, and the 
state superintendent and the president of the state 
university, and the president of the state normal 
schocl, the editor of the state educational paper, 
seemed to know every one in attendance. There was 
no bickering, no envy, no jealousy, no wire pulling, 
no cliques, leaving one free to enjoy every one. 
irom the first hour in the city to the departure of 
the irain four days later, I was among friends of 
the friendly sort. 

Baker City is the metropolis of Eastern Oregon, 
the centre of trade, of mining, and of social life for 
a vast territory. [rom one county every teacher 
was in attendance, and the cost was greater than 
for any teacher in Massachusetts to go to Boston or 
New York. 

An unusual percentage of the teachers in attend- 
ance were university or normal graduates. State 
Superintendent Ackerman is the hardest working 
man of any state superintendent I have known. He 
attends the county imstitutes with remarkable faith- 
fulness. and in no other state does it signify so much 
of hardship. It is not an unusual experience for him 
to stage ride from 200 to 300 miles, round trip, to 
attend a county institute, and tthe hotel life and the 
stages on some of these lines are not luxurious. 
The one misfortune for Oregon is the fact that rail- 
roads are along the northern border und upon the 
coast side, leaving the vast area of the state unpene- 
trated. A physician told me that it was no uncom- 
mon event for him to drive 200 miles, round trip, 
to attend a patient. 

jut these railroad conditions have concentrated 
the population along the railroad lines, and a most 
homogeneous and energetic class of persons have 
occupied the state, which accounts in no slight de- 
gree for the unity of educational sentiment and 
action. There is no apparent unrest in the state. 
This is due to the fact that the past ten years have 
heen the banner years in growth and prosperity. 
In 1890 the population was only 313,000, though 
the state was relatively old, but in 1900 it was 
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113,000, a gain of one-third, and as this represented 
much greater increase in prosperity than in num- 
bors, the opening of wealth-preducing mines, and 
‘ie improvement of agricultural and fruit condi- 


ils 


(ious, every interest is rejoicing. 








THE WHEK IN REVIEW. 





Joseph Ralph Burton, senior senator from Kan- 
c), was convicted by a jury in the United States 
|istrict Court at St. Louis, March 28, on the charge 
ot illegally accepting compensation to protect the 
interests of the Rialto Grain and Security Company 
hfore the post-oftice department at Wiashingtom. 
Senator Burton admitted receiving $500 a month 
for five months from the company in question, which 
vas menaced with a fraud order by the department; 
and although he professed to have acted merely as 
an attorney and not in his senatorial capacity, the 
jury declined to recognize the distinction. The law 
under which Senator Burton was convicted is sec- 
tion 1782 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, enacted in 1864, which prohibits members 
of Congress from accepting compensation im any 
case Which involves the interest of the federal gov- 
ernment. This is the first conviction in the history 
of the nation of any member of the United States 
Senate. 

- ~ . 

‘I'his case illustrates a melancholy dullness of the 
sense of oflicial honor, of which it is to be feared 
the Kansas senator holds no monopoly. It should 
not have needed an express federal statute to show 
that it was morally wrong for a United States 
Senator to make merchandise of his official influence 
hy accepting fees for the protection of a shady con- 
cern. There were no proper legal services possible 
for Senator Burton to render which could explain 
<uch a contract, and the dceuments preduced at the 
trial, and Senator Burton’s own admission, left no 
chance to doubt that what was really paid for by the 
company in question was the supposed influence of 
Vir. Burton as senator. The most humiliating fea- 
ure of his conviction is that, in addition to other 
penalties, it carries with it the loss of his seat in the 
Senate, which he should have occupied until 1907, 
and permanent disqualification for office of any kind. 

* * * 

Congress is moving rapidly along toward adjourn- 
ment. The last of the appropriation bills will be out 
of committee by April 12. ‘The conferences 
necessary to adjust points in dispute between the 
two houses will hardly consume more than a fort- 
night, and it seems likely that adjournment will be 
reached on or before the first of May. ‘This pros- 
pect was clouded for a day or two by the Swayne 
impeachment report, but justice to the accused 
judge, not less than the convenience of Congress, 
justify the postponement of these proceedings until 
lecember. Statehood bills have been reported, one 
providing for the admission of Oklahoma and In- 
dian Territory as one state under the name of 
the other for the admission of 
as one state under the 


and 
New Mexico 


Oklahoma: 
Arizona and 


name of Arizona; but it is not expected that these - 


bills will be passed at this session. The Pure Food 
hill may be passed, and the bill regarding shipping 
between the United States and the Philippines, but 
hevond these measures, it is not probable that the 
remaining weeks of the session will witness any 
completed legislation. 
* * + 

The political situation is growing interesting. 
On the Democratic side there. is a strong trend of 
the conservative elements toward the nomination of 
ludge Parker of New York. The local conventions 

: far held make it clear that a considerable 
najority in the New York state Democratic conven- 
tion will be in favor of instructing the delegates to 
St. Lowis for Judge Parker, and as the unit rule 
voverns in New York and the entire list of dele- 
vates, district as well as state, are chosen, at the 
state convention, the vote of the New York delega- 
tion will be cast solidly for him. Mr. Cleveland’s 
refusal to be considered as a candidate is evidently 





final, and his friends are declaring for Parker. 
There is no movement for Judge Gray, geographical 
considerations counting against him; the Olney 
movement is not taken seriously; and there is little 
talk of Gorman. ‘The activity of the Hearst 
“boomers,” and their surprising suecess in electing 
delegates at the early conventions explain the con- 
servative concentration upon Parker. On the Re- 
publican side the nomination of President Roose- 
velt by acclamation is practically assured. Kour- 
fifths of the delegates thus far chosen are definitely 
instructed for him, and the others are friendly. 
a a * 

The Japanese, early in the morning of Sunday, 
March 27, made a second attempt to bleek the en- 
trance to Port Arthur. 'This time, four merchant 
steamers, laden with stones and explosives, were 
sent in under convoy of six torpedo boats. But the 
Russians were alert, and the attempt was again 
foiled. ‘Che four ships were all sunk by the Russian 
bombardment, but at the side of the entrance, leav- 
ing the channel free. Later the Japanese battleship 
and cruiser squadrons appeared, and the Russian 
ships sailed out to engage them, but they withdrew. 
It is generally believed that these repeated attempts 
to “cork up” Port Arthur point to an intention on 
the part of the Japanese to effect an extensive land- 
ing movement to the westward, for the safe accom- 
plishment of which it is essential that the Russian 
ships should be eliminated from the equation. 

* a % 

Grave doubt has been felt all along as to the 
strength of the Japanese on tihe land, and especially 
as to the efficiency of their cavalry. The Japanese 
horses are small and serubby, and it has been pre- 
dicted that the soldiers mounted on them would 
fare but indifferently when they came into collision 
with Russian Cossacks. But an engagement which, 
tock place March 28, near the town of Chong-ju, 
Korea, tends to dissipate these doubts. In this en- 
gagement four squadrons of Japanese cavalry were 
attacked by six companies of Russian troops, soon 
re-enforced by seven companies more, and stood 


their ground with such firmness that even the Rus- 
sian commander, in reporting the affair, gave high 


praise to their gallantry. Afterward the Japancse 
detachment was re-enforced and the Russians were 
forced to retire. It was not a battle of groat magni- 
tude, but it-is significant as showing the quality and 
temper of the Japanese soldiers. 

** *k % 

The French Assembly has shown its complete 
sympathy with the policy of the government as re- 
gards the suppression of religious education. Pre- 
mier Combes had the satisfaction cf witnessing, 
March 28,, the passage by the chamber of deputies, 
by a vote of 316 to 269, of his bill for the destruc- 
tion of the whole system of teaching by religious 
orders, and the substitution of a system of secular 
state schools. No serious opposition to the bill is 
expected in the Senate, and the action of the depu- 
ties is rightly taken as markifig the completion of 
the anti-clerical movement which M. Combes es- 
poused when he came into office, nearly two years 
ago, and for which he has resolutely stood ever 
since. Incidentally, it probably marks also the eom- 
pletion of M. Combe’s term of office, for the over- 
throw of his ministry on other questions is expected. 

* * * 

The people of Newfoundland will be cheered by 
the apparently authentic report that tiie negotiations 
between Great Britain and France upon long-open 
questions between them have resulted in an agree- 
ment for the abolition of the French shore rights in 
Newfoundland. These rights, which have been in 
existence for nearly two centuries, have occasioned 
increasing friction and conflict of wuthority. and 
more than onee British vessels have been assigned 
the unwelcome task of enforeing French claims 
upon the reluctant colonists. Under the ar- 
rangement, it is understood that France will relin- 
quish all territorial rights, but will retain privileges 
of inshore fishing. It is supposed that she accepts 
some new delimitations of territory in Africa in re- 
turn for these concessions. 


new 





MARKING SYSTEM AND PUPILS’ REPORTS 


(Continued from page 212 } 





vidual chooses the lines in which to compete, but in 
the schools his tastes are not considered. He must 
compete whether the work is of a kind to which his 
powers are adapted or not. In life there is some 
freedom, in school the race is often with a great, 
handicap. 

The monthly report card encourages the marking 
system. I have seen a whole community wrought up 
to a white heat of excitement over the fact that a 
certain boy had received one-eighth of one per cent. 
more tihan any other in his class; and while the sub- 
stituting of letters has many advantages over the 
numerals, the trowble is not eliminated, for the rea- 
son that the principle is the same. 

ror a long time in our schools, South Pueblo, it 
was customary to send out a monthly report of each 
pupil’s standing, but realizing the unethical effects 
of these reports, as well as their inadequacy, we tried 
te minimize these evils by reducing the frequency of 
these reports, first to once a term, and then to twice 
a year. By this time, children, teachcrs, and public 
were being educated for the next and final step, that 
of sending no report home so long as the child was 
doing satisfactory work. This on the theory that 
no news is good news. : 

In place of the regular report, the icachers are in- 
structed to send word at once—not to wait until the 
end of the month—that the boy or girl is not doing 
satisfactory work, and the parent is invited to an in- 
terview. All this had to be brought about gradually, 
and the parent informed of our aims and plans 
through frequent parents’ meetings. After the plan 
had been in operation about a year, the teachers were 
asked to give an unbiased opinion of the effective- 
ness of the plan, and ninety-six per ccnt. of those 
answering favored the new plan, while the other 
four per cent. agreed with a few modifications. Out 
of over a hundred opinions from successful and ex- 
perienced teachers and principals, I quote two:— 

“Tbe concensus of opinion at this building is that 
the present system of reports is better than the 
old :-— 

“1. Because cf the taking away of the false in- 
centive to children to work to get ahead of others. 

“2. I find the conferences with parents are 
usually about the unsatisfactory report amyway— 
and these occur quite as ofiten from che use of the 
blank for that purpose. 

“3. The greatest number of children in any grade 
‘pass at the end of the year anyway, and the 
teacher's is better spent with the children 
rather than on work on’ averages, and detailed re- 
ports, which are unjust even when made in the best 
way of which the average teacher is capable. 

“When the system of monthly reports was in, I 
spent the evenings of the last week of that month 
correcting and grading papers, Saturday and Sun- 
day copying and getting reports ready, went to 
school tired owt on Monday, and then was not abso- 
lutely certain I had been square. 

“Often at the end of the year I write the average 

“Where is the standard by which we may all 
that 1 think the child should reach, and find the 
same verified by hours pent on examination papers. 
judge? 

“Do we, in marking, take account of the past 
work of the child, the years old, the lack of oppor- 
tunity, the home life, the effort, and the physical 
conditions ? 

“A seventy-five per cent. pupil tc me may be 
eighty per cent. to you, sixty-five per cenit. to an- 
other.” 

“By the old method, much time, nervous energy, 
and eye-sight were spent in correcting papers, 
weighing averages, and making out our reports, 
which is now more profitably spent in preparing new 
and interesting work; the result being that children 
are more interested in the work itself. 

“A fall in average for any month or quarter, by 
the old method (caused by illness, or unavoidable 
absence) has repeatedly resulted in such discourage- 
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ment to a sensitive child that all ambition for the 
rest of the vear was lost. 

“The tests now given are gone over by the teacher 
and pupils together—the children ecften keeping 
their own records. This is better than leaving the 
responsibility with the teacher alone, until report 
dav, and then being dissatisfied with the result. 

“Children cannot be idle for three weeks and then 
cram for examination now, for tests may come at 
any time, and every day’s work must be well done to 
be ready for them. 


“The standard of work, and spirit in which work — 


is done, have seemed much higher throughout our 
building this year, whether it is in any measure due 
to the question under consideration, I do not know.” 

These tell the story better than any words of 
mine, and they serve to make clear what is aimed 
at by this method. 

The question now arises, would you vse marks at 
all? No, not as an incentive to study, but if kept 
under proper restrictions—never paraded to feed 
the vanity of a few and to discourage the many by 
odious comparisons—to serve as a record, it will 
certainly be proper for a teacher to keep a record of 
some kind, of each pupil. And if that teacher is in 
sympathy with her pupils, many will- now and then 
personally inquire how, in their teacher’s estimation, 
they are doing. But this is not the only use made 
of marks. They are, as I once heard a teacher say 
to his class, held as a club over the heads of the 
pupils to drive them to their work. 
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values. In some sections of the interior farm values are 
much Jower than this average. 

Yet, owing to the greater yield per acre, in Germany 
the farm returns from potatoes are considerably higher 
per acre than in this country. For the four-year period 
mentioned the market value yield per acre in Germany 
was but a shade less than $45; in the United States a 
fraction over $41. This difference is obtained notwith- 
standing the fact that the potatoes consumed in Ger- 
many for manufacturing purposes bring only an average 
of 16.17 cents per bushel. A good many potatoes are 
used in the manufacture of starch in this country, and 
some for other manufacturing purposes. They are too 
valuable for food and cost too much here to be diverted 
to mannfactures to any large extent. 

The following table shows the comparative money 
value of the potato output of the two countries, farm 
prices :— 


Year. United States. Germany. 

EN ae Ds ocho ch Oeee ee ee ROR $89,206,189 $325,179. 579 
ile hshabbsctndthosaecn aad 90,627,786 391,447,995 
EE ee eee ee eee 143.979,470 393.286 .931 
A Eee ny FSP a aT ay SE 134,111 436 319,334,822 


The German acreage yield is more than double our 
own, while the money value per acre of the product is 
not markedly different. This is because of the limited 
production here and superior demand. There is now 
some evidence of overproduction in Germany. Their re- 
cent rapid increase in acreage is as much a feature of 
these potato statistics as the comparatively slow in- 
crease in the United States. In 1902 ihe gain here in the 
four-year period was only 384,234 acres, whereas in 
Germany the gain for the like period was 1,169,620 acres, 
an increase representing nearly half the total votato 
acreage of the United States. While the German in- 
crease is usually steady, of the foregoing total above 
750,000 acres occurred in 1992. 

An intelligent official of our department of agriculture 
says American agriculturists should be informed as to 
how Germany achieves these tremendous results in the 
field of potatoes. It has reached success by systematic 
ard careful experiment. He says that all farming on a 
large seale in Germany, including potato culture, is 
based on science, on exact knowledge of the soil, and 


other contingent details. There is no careless, hit or 
miss guesswork about German potato culture. The Ger- 
mam ministry of agriculture has patiently worked out 
the whole problem of varieties, soils, methods of plant- 
ing, cultivation, and harvesting. The effective value of 
every sort of fertilizer is thoroughly know. The rules 
laid down are followed with absolute precision by the 
German farmer. Result: He secures the highest quality 
of product and maximum yield per acre. 

The German method of potato farming is typical of 
the intensive. Every farmer gets out of the ground the 
last possible return for his painstaking work.—Selected 
and adapted. 








MANUAL TRAINING.—(I1.) 


A PRACTICAL COURSE. 


BY ALEXANDER MCINTYRE, WINNIPEG. 


[Report for a Committee.] 
GRADE FIVE. 
Woodwork.— 


Equipment and material: Woodworking benches 
and tools. All kinds of lumber suitable for models 
attempted. 

The boys should make such models as may, in the 
estimation of the teacher, be suitable to their capa- 
bilities, and which will be most beneficial in deve!op- 
ing the character and preserving the individuality of 
the pupil in question. 

All should know the names of such tools and their 
parts as may be used in the construction of models 
chosen. ‘ 

Samples of white pine, whitewood, red oak, white 
bass, B. C. cedar, or such others as may be in general 
use in the school, should be planned, cut to size, and 
mounted for reference purposes. A general knowl- 
edge of the above trees and their lumber should be 
obtained, and freehand sketches made of their leaves 
and other interesting characteristics. Talks about 
or research among samples should be given as often 
as possible, that the boys may understand the signi- 
ficance of annual rings, medulla, medullary rays, 
heartwood, sapwood, cambium, and bark. 

GRADE SIX. 
Woodwork.— 

Equipment and material. As in Grade Five. 

Models should be chosen as in Grade Five. 

Each pupil should be able to take apart and re- 
set planes, to sharpen chisels, and to know the names 
of all the tools, and their parts, which may be used. 
Samples of hickory, hard maple, birch, elm, walnut, 
or any others of local interest, should be mounted as 
in Grade Five. A general knowledge of the above 
trees and their lumber should be obtained and free- 
hand sketches made of their leaves and other inter- 
esting characteristics. The study of the growth of 
trees, their felling and conversion into lumber, with 
the methods of seasoning for use, should also be 
undertaken. 


GRADE SEVEN. 
Wood work.— 


Every boy should have a full knowledge of the 
care and preparation for use of all tools needed in 
the construction of the models. Samples of Cali- 
fornian redwood, beech, ash, cherry, and sycamore 
or any others of local interest should be mounted as 
in Grade Five. A general knowledge of the above 
trees and their lumber should be obtained and free- 
hand sketches made of their leaves and other inter- 
esting characteristics. Defects in lumber should be 
studied and the choosing of good lumber made easy. 

GRADES FIVE, SIX, AND SEVEN. 
Suggestions for Models.— 

Sample of white pine or cube. 

Plant label or key label. 

Flat rule or square flower stick. 
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String winder or paper knife. 

Round rule or parcel carrier. 

Whistle, planting pin, or button on base. 

Tent peg, ropestretcher, or penholder. 

Match holder or toothpick holder. 

Pencil box or bench hook. 

Sleeve board, bread board, or whist holder. 

Flowerpot stand or small box. 

Coat hanger or hammer handle. 

Knife box or book rest. 

Teapot stand or soap box. 

Board and T square or letter rack. 

Tady’s companion or broom holder. 

Oxford frame or three-cross puzzle. 

Ping-pong bat or try-square. 

Inkstand or stationery cabinet. 

Towel roller or rolling pin. 

Wall bracket or bevel. 

Music or book stand or gauge. 

Paper rack or book shelves. 

Glove or handkerchief box or mallet. 

Scoop or cupboard. 

Knife box, checker board, or sliding book rest. 

The foregoing models are arranged in order of 
difficulty,- and as far as possible in two parallel 
courses; but it is not suggested that it shall be rigidly 
adhered to. Upon the teacher must rest the respon- 
sibility of judging as to the requirements of each in- 
dividual case, that the interest and enthusiasm of 
the children may be retained, and the greatest pos- 
sible good, educationally, obtained. 

‘The design of any particular model should be sub- 
ject to change at the desire of the pupil, but intel- 
ligible drawings of such alterations must be insisted 
upon before the bench work is attempted. Oon- 
fidence to attempt original work may be encouraged 
by showing the boys several designs of the same 
model, and after fully explaining the particular char- 
acteristics of each and placing them out of sight, 
allowing the pupils to make their own drawings. 
Self-expression must be given every encouragement. 
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ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW JERSE Y,—(11.) 
flohokus, town, from Indian ho-hokes, “a shout,” or 
“some kind cf a bark of a tree.” 

Holly Beach, horough, from beach where holly is sup- 
posed to have been found. 

Honatcong, lake, “stone over water,” because of arti- 
ficial causeway of stone which eonnected island of lake 
with shore. 

Hopewell, borough, named according to Puritan sys- 
tem of nomenclature, place having been settled early in 
the eighteenth century by families from Long Island, 
formerly from Connecticut. 

Howell, town, probably for 
governor. 

Hudson, county, for Henry Hudson, discoverer. 

Hunterdon, county, for Governor Robert Hunter, of 
New York. 

Irvington, tovn, for Washington Irving. 

Jamesburg, borough, for resident family. 

Jersey City, city originally called “City of Jersey,” 
from one of the Channel islands of England. 

Junction, borough, situated at junction of two rail- 
roads. 

Kearney, town, for General Philip Kearney. 

Lambertville, city, for John Lambert. 

Lavallette, city, for resident family. 

Little Ferry, borough, on account of ferry over Over- 
pack Creek. 

Long Branch; celebrated watering place, from branch 
of South Shrewsbury river. . 

Makiapier, pond, “water of a reddish color.” 

Malaga, town, for city in Spain. 

Manahawkin, town and creek, “good corn land,” ap- 
plied to this section on account of productiveness of 
land. 

Manalapan, river, “good bread or good country.” 

Manasquan, village, “an island with an inclosure for 
squaws.” ’ 

Matawan, town, “magician,” “charmed skin,” or “‘it 
arrives in a late.” 

Maurice, stream, for stadtholder of united Dutch prov- 
inces, Maurice, Count of Nassau, and Prince of Orange. 

May, cape. Mays Landing, town, for Cornel:us Jacob- 
on May, Dutch navigator of West India Company. 

Mendham, town, for town in England. 

Merchantville, borough, for Merchant family. 

Metuchen, borough, for the chief of the Raritans. 

Middlesex, county, for county in England. 

Millstone, borough, for stone found there which is 
uitabie for milling purposes. 

Militown, borough, because of number of mills locate] 
here 


Richard Howell, early 


Vonmoutlt, counta, for Monmouthshire, England. 

Monroeville, village, for S. T. Monroe, minister of an 
carly echureh. 

Montclair, town, from Clear Mountain. 

Morris, county, for Lewis Morris. 

Morristown, town, for Lewis Morris, American states- 
Inan, 

Musconetcong, river, “rapid stream.” 

Wavesink, village, “high -land between waters.” 
age eane City, perough, because of its location on sea- 


’ 


child. any child could 

learn of number all that the elementary school has any 

right to teach, and learn in reasonable time and retain 
it as long as by any other method. 

The omissions are highly creditable, the examples are 
adequate, the explanations simple, the grading sensible. 

The inductive method is adopted in the teaching of 
fundamental principles and operations. Rules are dis- 
covered and explained before they are given concretely. 
The multiplication table is developed in an original and 
effective way: the pupils are givem practice in mu!t'ply- 
ing the different combinations, then find for themselves 
the products of numbers successively, and learn each 
table. The multiplication table as a whole is given only 
when the pupils have thus made and learned their own 
tables. 

Its practical, business-like tone is gratifying. The 
problems deal with commion transactions with which 
children are familiar. That current prices are used in 
the problems: is one of the little things that un-to-date 
teachers appreciate. Percentage, interest, and simple 
business papers are treated in a way that gives a founda- 
tion of business knowledge. 

GOLDEN NUMBERS. THE POSY RING. _ Edited by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. 
Two anthologies of poetry for children. 141 E. 25th 
street, New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. Golden 
Numbers, postpaid, $2.17; net, $2.00. The Posy Ring, 
postpaid, $1.37; met, $1,25. 

These two books have had the greatest immediate sale 
of any collection of children’s poetry ever published. 
They were at once adopted for use in the schools of New 
York citv and Chicago as soon as they came from the 
press, and hundreds of other cities and private schools 
adopted the books upon sight There is every reason 
why it should be so. Kate Douglas Wiggin is the most 
attractive writer for children among us, and her sister, 
Nora Archibald Smith is scarcely less gifted, and she 
possesses a genius for hard work and a patience in de- 
tail that are quite unusual. Both of them know litera- 
ture and know children, and besides they took all the time 
needed for the perfection of their work, for the comple- 
tion of their mission. Of these books James Whitcomb 
Rilev wrote: “Your standpoint of appeal to the child- 
mind is as wise as it is new and daring, youthful, play- 
ful, blithe, and light; yet ever artlessly appealing to the 
higher intelligence and maturing thought amd reason; 
without patronizing: without talking down, but up. 
With all the children you thus bless and lift and dignify, 
T thank you, heart and soul.” 

A book of selected verse. Ar- 
ranged by Clara Rancroft Beatley. 25 Beacon street, 
Reston: American Unitarian Association. Cloth 
Beautifully bound. 211 pp. Price, $1.00. Postage 19 
cents extra. 

Mrs. Beatley is admirably equipped for the noble 
work she has here prepared. With an exceptionally 
eood inheritance she acquired rare scholastic equipment. 
was trained in one of the best professional state normal 
schools of Massachusetts, taught with distinguished suc- 
cess in the Gamhridge Latin school, has for some years 
presided over the home of a well-known Boston high 
school master. has brought wp a family of well-bred 
children. and has the distinction of having the largest 
eqlary paid any woman for superintending the work of a 
Sunday school. ; 

Out of this abundant life Mrs. Beatley has compiled a 
hook of choice gems, gathered under twenty headings. 
The selections have two exceptional merits. They are 
such as children ought to enjoy, and children do enjoy 
them. 

Mvtholowy records that Hercules was obliged to per- 
form twelve great labors in order to free himself from 
his state of servitude to Eurystheus and to attain to im- 
mortalitv. The most dificult was the bringing of three 
golden apples from the garden of the Hesperides, Her+ 


APPLES OF GOLD. 
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cules braved all, and unlike others who had ventured, 
returned laden with the precious treasure. 

The poets in their rarest gift of thoughts, seem to 
have sought and found the far-away fabled gardens and 
returned bearing triumphantly branches of golden fruit, 
In this hook may be found apples of golden verse gath- 
ered from some of the choicest gardens of poetry. 
Many of the selections are from well-known sources, 


such poets as Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Tennyson, Bryant, Whittier, Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, and the Brownings being liberally 


drawn upon;- hut there is also much material 
from a wider fange, including present-day writers. 
The aim of the compiler has been to gather under con- 
venient topical heads, such as Progress, Nature, Duty, 
Truth and Freedom, Self-control, twenty in all, eleva- 
ting and inspiring verse, uniting poetic beauty and 
teaching power. The further purpose of bringing to- 
gether poems and parts of poems suitable for memoriz- 
ing has also been a guiding motive. The result is an 
admirable collection of old and new verse in compact 
and convenient form. 

Printed in attractive type on excellent paper, with 
title page in two colors, and bound with silver gray 
cloth with an ornamenital cover design, the book is an 
unusually beautiful volume. 


POETRY OF THE PEOPLE. Comprising ballads, lays 
of heroism, and other poems illustrative of the history 
and national spirit of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
America, Completely equipped with notes, glossary, 
and indexes. By Charles Mills Gayley, professor of 
the English language and literature, and Martin C. 
Flaherty, assistant professor of forensics in the Uni- 
versity of California. Boston: Ginn & Co. Semi-flex- 
ible cloth. xvii-+- 403 pp. List price, 50 cents. Mail- 
ing price, 60 cents. 

Poetry of the people contains 416 pages, and for con- 
venience is divided as follows:— 

Book First, “The Older Ballads.” 

Book Second, “Poems of England.” 
patriotic, miscellaneous songs and ballads. 
Book Third, “Poems of Scotland.” Historic and pa- 

triotic, miscellaneous songs and ballads. 

Book Fourth, “Poems of Ireland.’ Historic and pa- 
triotic, miscellaneous songs and ballads. 

Book Fifth, “Poems of America.” Historic and pa- 
triotic, miscellaneous songs and ballads. 

This is a notable collection of best things in verse, It . 
is worthy the men who have compiled it and of the 
great university they represent. Professor Gayley has 
interested himself in the English of elementary schools, 
public and private, for fifteen years, and this book now 
appears because he knows that it is needed. 

The purpose of the book is to win young people to a 
love of poetry and a desire to learn it by heart—an aim 
which thas been too much neglected of late years by the 
undue effort made in many of our schools to cram 
learned poetry down the throats of young pupils. The 
selection has been made in accordance with a few very 
old principles which appear to be ignored nowadays by 
those whe gather verses and edit them with a view to 
interest either the ordinary reader or the schoolboy. 
These principles are intelligibility. value to the public, 
an1 charm. The volume will particularly appeal to the 
teacher, since it eschews the consciously artistic and 
preserves to the rising generation the true poetry of 
the people, 


Historic and 


—— 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. By Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. With an introduction by Andrew J. George. 
(Handy Volume Classics.) 426 and 428 West Broad- 
way, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 260 pp. 
Prices, cloth, 35 cents; limp leather, 75 cents. 

Ihe interest in the writings of Ralph Waldo Hmerson 
has been greatly heightened by the centennial celebra- 
tion of his birth. No one of all his volumes has greater 
poplar interest or higher educational value than his 
“(Conduct of Life,” which is made up of nine chapters, 
on “Fate,” “Power,” ‘‘Wealth,” “Culture,” “Behavior,” 
“Worship,”’ “Considerations,’’ “Beauty,” and “lliusions”’ 
—some of his richest, ripest work. This book was re- 
cently translated into German, evoking the following 
criticism from a literary journal of Germany: “It reads 
like a thoroughly modern book. Its observations have 
the effect of being made expressly for our present time. 
It is a gospel of life, filled with a liberalizing force. It 
is a revelation of deep spiritual illumination.”’ That 
Emerson grows more modern as time goes on, and is be- 
coming an apostle to many nations, but shows the 
permanency of his mission. 

The present little vohwme contains a new and helpful 
introduction py Professor Andrew J. George. 


PSYCHIC LIFE AND LAWS, OR OPERATIONS AND 
PHENOMENA OF THE SPIRITUAL ELEMENTS IN 


MAN. By Charles Oliver Sahler, M.D. 24 East 29d 
street, New York: Fowler & Wells. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is a book full of interest for those who have a pas- 
sion for the study of unique theories and thoretical ex- 
planations of the phenomena of mental life. The mere 
statement of the phenomena and the conditions of 
mental activity is full of fascination even to those who 
are skeptical as to the explanations of the activities. 


LIVING LARGELY. Extracts from the writings of 
Charles Gordon Ames. Selected and arranged by E. 
M. S. Boston: James H. West Company. 

“Living Largely” is a book of extracts from sermons 
preached hy Dr. Ames in the Chureh of the Disciples. 
By thinking people Dr. Ames is classed among the lead- 
ing spiritual minds of the period. The selections here 
gathered—taken from a great abundance of material— 
will go far ‘1o warrant this large and appreciative esti- 
mate of his service. The book is so prepared that it 
may be used through the year for daily reading. The 
selections are arranged under topics. The fine likeness 
of Dr, Ames in the volume will be a gratification to all, 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
April 27-28-29: International Kinder- 
garten Union, Rochester, N. Y. Presi- 
dent, Miss Annie Laws, Cincinnati. 


MAY 6: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association, New London, Conn. Presi- 
dent, A. E. Peterson, Willimantic. 


May 11-14: American Social Science As- 
sociation, Boston. John Graham 
Brooks, president, Boston. Frederick 
Stanley Root, secretary, New Haven, 
Conn. - 


June 13: National Conference on the Spe- 
cial Education of Backward, Truant, 
and Delinquent Children, Portland, 
Me. Chairman of arrangements, 
Franklin H. Nibecker, Glen Mills, Pa. 


June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

June 29-July 1: Western Oregon Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MERIDEN. About sixty former mem- 
bers of Kimball Union Academy of Meri- 
den, N. H., attended the annual reunion 
which was held at Hotel Bellevue in Bos- 
ton, on the evening of March 30. The 
Rev. William H. Davis of the class of 
1870, president of the association, pre- 
sided. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
Dr. Charles H. Richards, class of ’46, and 
Ernest Rolliston Woodbury, principal of 
the school. The following named officers 
were elected: President, the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Davis, class of ’70; vice-presi- 
dents, Edwin B. Hale, class of ’67; 
Willis A. Farnsworth, class of °69; Mrs. 
Giles M. Bryant, class of ’79; recording 
secretary, Manuel I. Taylor, class of ’98; 
corresponding secretary, Edwin A. 
Phelps, class of 66; treasurer, Charles A. 
Jewett, class of 68; executive committee, 
Thomas J. Smith, class of ’66; Frank H. 
Noyes, class of ’93; and Mrs. Effie Raw- 
son Hubbard, class of ’82. 

HANOVER. A mass meeting was held 
in College hall March 25, amd was ad- 
dressed by President Tucker. The prin- 
cipal matter considered was the raising 
of a fund for the new Dartmouth build- 
ing by the undergraduates. 

A fund of $250,000 is being raised for 
three buildings: $100,000 for the replac- 
ing of Dartmouth hall, $100,000 for build- 
ing Webster hall on the foundation al- 
ready laid, and for which a part of the 
money is ready, and $50,000 for a new 
dormitory to accommodate ninety men. 

President Tucker stated that as many 
of the undergraduates would want to 
have some shere in the replica of Dart- 
mouth hall, burned recently, a chance 
would be given for all to contribute a 
small sum at least. He said that some 
could give more and others less, but 
thought that an average of $5 apiece 
could be raised easily among the under- 
graduates. He called upon a committee 
to draw up resolutions, this committee 
being as follows: Herbert McKennis, ’04; 
D. B. Logan, ’04; E. E. Day, ‘05; F. L. 
Childs, ’06; J. R. McLane, ’07. 

McKennis read the resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted by the stu- 
dent body. 

It is expected that $40,000 or $50,000 
can be raised by the undergraduates, and 
a zood sum by the faculty. 

Announcement is made of the faculty 
and curriculum of the summer school, of 
which Profesor T. W. D. Worthen of the 
mathematics department is the director. 
Although it has been in existence since 
1899, the summer school has already be- 
come an important department of the 
college. Last year eighty-two students 
were in attendance, and it is probable 
that a much larger number will be rezis- 
tered for the coming session. 

The session will open Monday. July 11, 
and will close Friday, August 12. 

The following courses will be offered: 


History, 2; English, 1 and 2; French; 
Spanish, 1; German, 3; mathematics, 1, 
2,5, 7; physics, 3, 4; chemistry, 2, 3, 4, 
7; biology, 1, 2, 6; geology, 2; mineral- 
ogy, 4. Courses in gducation and classi- 
cal philology will be offered and oppor- 
tunity will be given to those so desiring to 
do advanced work in physics and chemis- 
try. The course in history will be given 
by Professor H. D. Foster; French and 
Spanish by Instructor P. O. Skinner; Ger- 
man by Professor W. A. Adams; mathe- 
matics by Professor T. W. D. Worthen; 
chemistry by Professor E. J. Bartlett and 
L. B. Richardson; botany by G: R. 
Lyman; zoology by A. E. Lambert; 
geology and mineralogy by Dr. C. H. 
Richardson; physics by Professor G. F. 
Hall. The course in education will be of- 
fered by Instructor F. C. Lewis, and that 
in classical philology by Professor R. W. 
Husband. All courses wiil come five 
times a week, and will be subject to the 
same regulations as when held during 
the first or second sessions of the coliege 
year. The tuition fee will be $20, without 
regard to the number of courses taken. 


VERMONT. 


MIDDLEBURY. This town suffered 
one of the severest fire losses April 3, in 
the total destruction of the Addison 
County grammar and high school build- 
ing. The building cost $60,000, was three 
stories in height, and accommodated over 
509 pupils. The cause of the fire is a 
matter of conjecture, as the building had 
been closed for a week. The building 
and its equipment was one of the best in 
Vermont. 

An insurance of $25,000 was carried. 

Arrangements will be made to open the 
spring term of school within a few days. 

NORTHFIELD. Word has been re- 
ceived of the death at Waynesville, N. C., 
April 3, of Rev. Allan D. Brown, ex- 
president of Norwich University. Mr. 
Brown retired from the presidency of the 
university last summer owing to ill 
health. 

He was graduated from Annapoiis in 
1863, and promoted to the rank of com- 
mander. He served twelve years on the 
sea and four years on land and later con- 
tributed to army and navy periodicals. 
He was chosen president of Norwich 
University in 1896. The body will be 
buried at Brattleboro. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. Distinguished prel- 
ates and educators, prominent writers 


and speakers on religious and educational 
subjects, and a delegation of religious 
workers numbering nearly 4,000, were in 
attendance at the annual convention of 
the Religious Education Association, 
which began March 2. Nearly 
two score meetings were held during 
the three days of convention. The 
association has seventeen depart- 
ments, namely: the council of 
religious education, universities and col- 
leges, theological seminaries, churches and 
pastors, Sunday schools, secondary public 
schools, elementary public schools, pri- 
vate schools, teacher training. Christian 
associations, young people’s societies, the 
home, libraries, the press, correspond- 
ence instruction, summer assemblies, 
and religious art and music. The general 
theme of the convention, ‘“‘The Bible in 
Practical Life,’ “Its Particular Phases,” 
“The Bible in Religious Experience,” ‘“The 
Bible in Education,’ and “The Bible in 
So¢ial and Civic Life,’’ were discussed in 
three mass meetings in the Academy of 
Music, the First Baptist church, and the 
Baptist Temple. 

The general officers of the association 
are: President, Frank Knight Sanders, 
Yale University; first vice-president, 
Nicholas. Murray Butler, Columbia Uni- 
versity; general secretary, Ira Landreth, 
Chicago; treasurer, James Herron Ecles, 
Chicago; chairman executive board, 
William Rainey Harper, president Uni- 
versity of Chicago: recording secretary, 
George Albert Coe, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois; editorial secre- 
tary, Clyde Webber Votaw, University of 
Chicago; financiai secretary, Wallace Nel- 
son Stearns, Chicago. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON CITY. Lincoln Institute 
is becoming widely known under the 
administration of President B. F. Allen. 
Not long since a letter for catalog came 
from Trinidad, one cf the British West 
Indies islands, and one from Santiage de 
Cuba, asking for two young men to take 
charge of well-equipped farms. Presi- 
dent Allen has had considerable experi- 


ence as a teacher before he came to Lin- 
coln Institute and knows just how to 
keep the work before the country. 

The examinations for the close of the 
work of the second term have been fin- 
ished and from all indications everything 
is in good shape for the work of the third 
and last term of this scholastic year. 
The best papers from this examination 
will go to the World’s Fair. 

Lincoln Institute will be represented 
by her president at the meeting of negro 
college presidents that will be held in 
Balfimore April 5-7. 


MINNNESOTA. 


MOORHEAD. The annual meeting of 
the Northwestern Educational Associa- 
tion met in Moorhead, March 3 and 4. 
The spacious auditorium of the normal 
school was filled to hear the papers, lec- 
tures, and discussions. The following 
program was presented: Thursday even- 
ing—“Ethics of the Teaching Profession,”’ 
President MacFarland, Valley City, N. D.; 
Friday morning—“The Preparation of 
Teachers for Elementary Education,” 
Professor Kennedy, Grand Forks, N. D.; 
“The Schoolhouse as a Social Centre,” 
Miss Simmons, Moorhead; Dr. Krohn of 
Chicago also gave a very interesting lec- 
ture on “Child Development.” In _ the 
afternoon—“Creative Work in Engl sh,’’ 
Professor Thomas, University of Minne- 
sota; “The Place of Literature in Ele- 
mantary Education,” Superintendent A. 
L. Logie, Fargo, N. D. Dr. Krohn gave 
the second lecture on child development, 
and closed the meeting. The meeting 
was characterized by enthusiasm, num- 
bers, able discussions, fine papers, and a 
general feeling of hospitality and good 
fellowship. The officers were elected as 
follows: President, Charles W. Mickens, 
Moorhead, Minn.; vice-president, Profes- 
sor W. G. Chambers, Moorhead, Minn.; 
secretary ‘and treasurer, Miss Godward, 


Herman, Minn. 


hardly realize what an in- 
fluence the great universities of the 
country have upon the progress and 
thought of the Central West. The great 
extent of territory known as the Red 
River Valley of the North has recog- 
nized the university spirit and has within 
its borders a flourishing University club 
with over a hundred members. Among 
its representatives are graduates of Har- 
vard, Princeton, Yale, Cornell, Ann Arbor, 
Chicago, Dartmouth, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and others from forty-five collegiate 
institutions of the country. The purpose 
of the club is to foster the spirit of higher 
education and promote the better things 
of life. It has been organized about two 
vears, and its members have enjoyed sev- 
eral pleasant social and _ intellectual 
patherings. The latest function held 
under its auspices was a lecture by Presi- 
dent Cyrus Northrop of the Minnesota 
University. Every one appreciated the 
effort with a true university spirit. Fol- 
lowing the lecture over a_ hundred 
members and invited guests sat down to 
a sumptuous banquet, given at Moorhead, 
the place of the lecture. The after-din- 
ner speeches all had the university ring. 
After the renewal of old friendships and 
the formation of new ones the party 
broke up, feeling that something had 
been accomplished to further the senti- 
ment of the higher education in the 
Northwest. It is expected that the in- 
fluence of the club will increase as the 
years go on. 


One can 
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VARIETIES. 





When Dr. John Cairns went from Scot- 
land to Ireland for rest and travel in 1864 
he was delighted to learn from the guides 
that most of the landed gentry were 
“Sunday folks.” 

“That’s a fine castle,” he would gay, 
pointing to some big house set like a 
crown on some rocky hill. 

“Yis, sorr,” said his guide. “ ’Tis Sir 
John O’Connor’s,” or “’Tis Sir Rory 
Moore’s,” always adding, “He’s a Sundah 
mon.” 

At last Doctor Cairns grew curious. 
“What is a Sunday man?” he asked. 

“Well, sorr, it do be a mon thot has so 
many writs out agin him for debt that 
he stays shut up tight in his house all the 
week, and only comes out on Sundah, 
when the law protects him.” 

Doctor Cairns’ opinion of the landed 
gentry underwent a change. 





The late C. H. Spurgeon said: “I don’t 
like dancing. It was through a dance 
that the first Baptist minister lost his 
head, and I may well be afraid of it.” 


SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality: Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw york 





HISTORY OF FIFTY YEARS. 





The house of Queen & Co. of 1010 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, one of the 
oldest and largest manufacturers and 
dealers in scientific apparatus in the 
country, has just issued its semi--centen- 
nial booklet. Plainly, therefore, the 
house has been in existence for fifty 
years—a long time in these days of trusts 
and business changes. The record is not 
unparalleled, but fifty-year-old houses 
are few. The house was established by 
the late James W. Queen, who had been a 
member of the old optical firm of Mce- 
Allister & Co., established in 1783. Mr. 
Queen was a man of progressive ideas 
and scientific attainments, and wished to 
create a business devoted specially to 
supplying the needs of technical and sci- 
entific workers. The source of supply for 
scientific instruments and apparatus at 
the time was Europe, and Mr. Queen, by 
frequent visits abroad, introduced into 
this country much of the apparatus used. 
In 1870 Mr. Queen retired from business, 
his interest being bought by S. L. Fox, 
who in 1893 turned the business into a 
corporation, becoming its president and 
principa! stockholder. The financial con- 
diticns of 1893-94 resulted in the tempo- 
rary embarrassment of the newly organ- 
ized company, J. G. Gray becoming as- 
signee, but within fifteen months the en- 
tire indebtedness of the concern—$200,000 
—-was paid in full with interest, and the 
house was reorganized with Mr. Gray as 
president, who a few years later bought 
Mr. Fox’s entire interest. Beginning by 
importing foreign apparatus, Queen & Co. 
have long since become manufacturers on 
a large scale, the instruments manu- 
factured covering the entire field of scien- 
tific apparatus. Their general excellence 
has resulted in the award of medals and 
diplomas at the various expositions, 
among which were ihe Tennessee Centen- 
nial Exposition, the National Export Ex- 
position, the World’s Fair at Chicago, the 
International Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia, and the Pan-American at 
Buffalo. ‘The John Scott medal of the 
Franklin Institute was awarded tor the 
invention of the self-regulating feature 
of Queen & Co’s. X-Ray tubes, which im- 
provement was designed and worked out 
in their laboratories. The Philadelphia 
house consists of eight sales departments 
and four factories with laboratories. A 
New York branch office has been estab- 
lished and there are agencies in most of 
the principal cities throughout the coun- 
try. Any of the catalogs issued will be 
mailed upon request. 
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Have you tried G. Franklin King’s 
“Vertical” pens? If not, it would be wall 
to send for a sample or for a trial order, 
as ver his advertisement on another page. 
and his Beacon pencils at fifty cents a 
dozen, or @ gross, have no superiors. 
A sample dozen pens and a pencil will be 
sent for six cents, which isn’t much money 
to try on an experiment. Mr. King is 
willing to_risk his reputation on the goods. 
Send to G. Franklin King, Hawley street 
and Hawley place, Boston. 








SCHOOLMEN 


Learn Taxidermy BY MAIL. 


We can teach you to mount all 
kinds of Birds, Animals, Heads, 
ete., quickly and by the best meth- 
ods. Interesting, fascinating, prof- 
itable. Decorate your home and 
school with Nature’s finest art. 
Teach Science and Nature RIGHT. 
Make a splendid collection during 

your vacations. You will be de. 
lighted with the work. White for free Catalog 
and Special Offer to Teachers. DO IT NOW. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
37 Com. Nat. Bank, OMAHA, NEB. 














EDELIA, Pretty Little Dinah Jones, Launch 
Water, Hiawatha, Anona, Navajo, and 100 sthee 
popular songs, with one sheet of music, postpaid for 
10 cents. Address ALBERT A. I, BROOKS, 
2146 Fifth Ave., New York, 
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King’s ‘**‘ VERTICAL” Pens 


i PFLING A 
- VERTICA 


LEADS 
ALL OTHERS. 


PEN 





Nos. 1-2-8-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and coliege use. 
30 cents per gross, Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOU R OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 
powder, one of which contains all the ingredients 
ior making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one & gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 20 cents. 

Place contents of pooxene in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for black ink, of lukewarm water that has 
been boiled, and let it dissolve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1., Boston. 








AFTER TWO YEARS. 





BY JOHN WICKLIFFE GRAY, 


Two years in South Africa—a long 
time for an American who loves the old 
flag—a touch of the Boer war, a trip into 
the gold fields, into the up-country, be- 
yond Kimberly, the return home, only to 
find that most people think bicycle rid- 
ing a faded fad! 

it’s nothing less than exasperating. 
l‘or two years the idea of long spins over 
good American roads was one of the 
things of home I remembered most pleas- 
antly. And crawling over the veldt in 
an eight-span ox-wagon is enough to 
make one remember clearly that there 
are some good American roads. 

Some people have termed me “uncon- 
’ ventional” because I have dared to ride 
my bicycle several times in the past fort- 
night, since my return. Well, let them. 
This time I can say cheerfully, with the 
old woman who kissed the cow, “Ivery 
wan to his own taste.” 

I left America during what is now 
called the bicycle fever. Then grand- 
fathers and grandchildren were riding 
side by side. Now they say bicycles 
have gone the way of  Ping-pong. 
Frankly, T don’t believe it. 

The problem of transit has always. been 
one that interested the world; anything 
that is faster than walking. The first 
horseback rider after the fiood—I- don’t 
suppose they had learned before then— 
must have created a furore. Then every- 
body wanted horses to ride and drive. 
We have some survivals at the present 


day. And now horses have come to their 
proper level—part pleasure, part busi- 
ness. 


Steamboats and railroad trains un- 
doubtedly did the same thing. 

I left during the “fever,” and two 
years of bad roads and ox-teams has had 
no tendency toward a cure. To say the 
least, I enjoy the sickness, and that being 
true, whose concern may it be except 
mine? 

To feel my own weight gliding, nay 

imming over the earth by my own ef- 
forts; to feel that here, at least, is one 
thing of which I am master; which re- 
sponds, like a loving woman’s heart, to 
that which I give it; whose will is my 
touch; eager when I am eager; drowsy 
when I am drowsy-—these are the bonds 
of sympathy that bind me, satyr-like, to 
my wheel. 

And there must be others who feel as I 
feel. I am certainly not a genius, one in 
a million—but just an every-day Ameri- 
can who is fond of the things—-some. of 
the things; not felding beds, for in- 
stance—evolved from American brains. 

And though all the world be gazing— 
I know it will be half-enviously, for the 
memory of pleasure plays no tricks—I 
T shall continue to ride, content to know 
that the world will not permit me to 
have all my enjoyment to myself, and 
will join me. 
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PHILADELPHIA'S SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Philadelphia is to have a summer 
School this year. It will be conducted by 
the University of Pennsylvania, and will 
offer a large number of courses in sub- 
jects suited to the needs of high school 
teachers and others. Instruction will be 
Siven in the departments of architecture, 
botany, chemistry, English, French, Ger- 
man, Latin, Greek, history, mathematics, 
physics, political science, and psychology. 
The lecture courses will be arranged on a 


anes 


scale of five hours per week for each 
course, so that the total number of hours 
ina lecture course will be thirty hours, 
As this corresponds to the lecture courses 
in the college of the University otf Penn- 
Sylvania, students expecting to enter the 
college may receive credit for work done 
in the summer school. One of the inter- 
esting courses will be that given upon 
the books prescribed for reading prepara- 
tory to the Englisch examinations. 
Teachers who are preparing boys or girls 
for entrance to college will find this 
course to be of use to them. Philadel- 
phia will be found to be a very pleasant 
place in which to stay during the sum- 
mer, The nearness of the city to Atlantic 
city, Cape May, and other summer resorts 
will make them readily accessible, and 
nearer even than these are Willow Grove 
park and Fairmount park. Special ex- 
cursions to places of historical interest 
will be undertaken under competent guid- 
ance. Anyone who is interested in the 
school may obtain full information by ap- 
plying to the director, Dr. Arthur H., 
Quinn, College hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 
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THE ANNUAL PROBLEM. 


One of the puzzles which principals of 
girls’ schools must solve each year is as 
to a good school to recommend to par- 
ents and guardians for the further edu- 
cation of pupils. The responsibility is 
indeed a great one, and teachers should 
be grateful for a suggestion. A thorough 
knowledge of the Mt. Ida school for 
girls at Newton, Mass., (George F. Jew- 
ett, A. B., of Harvard, principal), its 
location, condition, discipline, and cur- 
riculum, enables us to unhesitatingly rec- 
ommend it. The buildings inciude two 
spacious mansions (in ample grounds) 
connected with buildings which are di- 
vided into music rooms, chapel, gymna- 
sium, recreation rooms, etc. The loca- 
tion is on the highest hill and in one ot 
the choicest residential sections of this 
rich and exclusive city, with fine air, a 
noble view, and the most refined sur- 
roundings. Of the curriculum, the beau- 
tiful illustrated catalog speaks fully. 
The purpose of the school is to pre- 
pare students for college, and to offer a 
general course for those who do not in- 
tend to go to college. We cannot speak 
at length of the school, but would urge 
principals or others to send for the cata- 
log, which gives a good illustration of the 
manner in which the school is conducted, 
its physical appearance, etc. 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
VERSIT Y, OF CHICAGO. 





UNI- 


SUMMER QUARTER. 

The summer session of the Schovuil of 
Education of the University of Chicago 
will be held this year in its new building, 
and will, therefore, be able to otfer better 
opportunities than ever before. A com- 
prehensive curriculum has been prepared 
with especial features designed for those 
who can spend conveniently but one 
quarter in the year or less, in profes- 
sional study. The program is so ar- 
ranged that two days each week, 
Wednesday and Saturday, are to be de- 
voted to field trips and other excursions 
of an educational nature in connection 
with the work offered by the different 
departments. In addition to the liberal 
allowance of studies which each student 
is allowed to take, an extended course of 
lectures in the different departments, 
open and free to all, has been planned 
with the purpose of giving those inter- 
ested a broad view of the school work as 
a whole. The department of psychology, 
history, science, geography, mathematics, 
and the arts are well equipped with ap- 
paratus and an abundance of illustrative 
material. Almost every room is fitted 


with connections for a stereopticon and 
effective use is made of slides, cover- 
ing an extended range of subjects. The 
teachers can supplement these views with 
large photographs and other pictures, of 
which the school owns about twenty-two 
thousand, A carefully selected library of 
about fourteen thousand volumes is at 
the service of the students. The collec- 
tions in the museum are so arranged as 
to contribute effectively to the vivid 
presentation of many subjects. Meteor- 
ological phenomena are observed and 
data recorded by means of a standard set 
of United States weather bureau instru- 
ments mounted on the building. The 
equipments for cooking, textiles, clay 
modeling (which includes a large kiln 
for work in pottery), drawing and paint- 
ing, and woodworking are ample <A 
camera obscura placed on the top of the 
central tower of the building projects a 
five-foot picture upon a screen in a dark 
room below. This is an aid in the study 
of the landscape in nature study, geog- 
raphy, and art. A model school repre- 
senting different phases of elementary 
work, free to all, will be in session dur- 
ing the forenoon of each day. Special 
arrangements are being made for daily 
chorus singing, in connection with which 
the fine new organ will be used. No ef- 
fort is being spared to make this the 
most profitable session of the school for 
students that thus far has been held. A 
very full syllabus of the courses, consti- 
tuting a hand book for the student, will be 
mailed upon application to the dean of 
the College of Education. 
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VARIETIES. 


In one of the western islands of Scot- 
land a visitor of a primary school was 
requested to examine a particular scholar 
on the capitals of Europe. The boy 
named one after another with perfect 
correctness. It occured to the visitor to 
ask the boy the name of the island in 
which he lived. He could not answer; 
and at last the examiner said, “Now tell 
me what a capital is.’ No answer. “Is 
it a man or a beast?” “It’s a_ beast,” 
replied the boy, quite decisively. 

Niblick—“Solomon was the wise man. 
He knew all that there was to know.” 

Foozle—‘Naturally; a man with his ex- 
tensive assortment of wives must have 
heard all that was going on.” 








When Aunt Kezia came with the 
clothes from the wash she brought the 
news of the sudden death of a prominent 
young man well liked in the community. 

“It seems a very sad thing,” said my 
mother. “He gave promise of making his 
mark in the world. He had everything to 
make life pleasant—youth and bright 
prospects and parents who idolized him.” 

“Ves,” assented Aunt Kezia, with a dis- 
mal shake of her head, “hit do seem 
mighty strange that them you analyze 
the most is usually taken fust.’’"—Septem- 
ber Lippincott’s. 

“Are there any historic spots in this 
vicinity ?”’ queried the tourist. 

“Well, mum, right over there by that 
tree Bill Jorkins once had a pile of coal 
that weighed purty nigh two ton.”— 
Bryan's Commoner. 

A red-headed man met a bald-headed 
man on the street one day. The red- 
headed man said to the bald-headed 
man,— 

‘Huh! there don’t seem to have been 
much hair where you came from.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the bald-headed man, 
“there was plenty of hair, but it was all 
red, and I wouldn’t have it.”—October 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Why does an Indian wear feathers in 
his hair? 

They make his wig warm.—October 
Lippincott’s. 
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THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


MAJESTIC, 


One of the most successful musical 
comedy stars that has gone before the 
public for approval in recent years is that 

funny little Jew,’ George Sidney, who 
comes to the Majestic theatre next Mon- 
day, in “Busy Izzy.” Mr. Sidney has been 
a success from the opening night of his 
starring tour. Much of the oi 
in “Busy Izzy” has been eliminated, and 
the big features have been strengthened 
new musical members having been added 
and new specialties introduced. Matinees 
will be given on Wednesday and Saturday 
ee during Mr. Sidney’s engage- 
ment. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


In Chicago, among the other styles of 
bridges is one of the most recent make, 
called, “The jack-knife bridge.’ When 
vwpen there is absolutely no resemblance 
to anything else in the bridge line. For 
the first time a “jack-knife”’ bridge effect 
is used on the stage, and in William L. 
Roberts’ new comedy drama, “On the 
Bridge at Midnight,” which comes to 
Boston Music Hall next week. The pro- 
duction is fully up to the high standard 
found in other plays presented under 
George Klimt’s direction. Scrupulous at- 
oer has been paid to the smallest de- 
ails. 


GLOBE. 


Lulu Glaser and “Dolly Varden’ at the 
Globe theatre have again succeeded in at- 
tracting a series of large audiences who 
have simply ne into ecstasies over the 
dainty comedienne and her merry com- 
pany. There is little reason to wonder, 
for ‘‘Dolly Varden” is one of the very best 
musical attractions of the day. The melo- 
dies are tuneful, and yet ‘musicianly”’ 
while the orchestrations are the best that 
have been heard here for a _ lon time. 
Some of the song hits in “Dolly Varden’’ 
are Miss Glaser’s “Peep’’ song, ‘‘We Met 
in Lovers’ Lane,” “The Song of the 
Sword,” ‘The Navy,” “The Knot There 
Is no Untying,’ ‘‘My Ship’s the Girl for 
Me,’’ and the never-to-be-forgotten 
“Dainty Dolly”’ solo su by Forrest Huff, 
It is unfortunate that iss Glaser’s en- 
gagement in ‘“‘Dolly Varden” is limited, as 
it might easily run for many weeks to 
come. 


TREMONT. 


“King Dodo” will hold court at the 
Tremont theatre for two weeks commenc- 
ing on Monday next, with Richard Golden 
in the title role. The production is made 
upon the same elaborate scale which de- 
lighted New York during the long run at 
Daly’s theatre, and Chicago durin the 
eight-month’s run at the Studebaker. 
“King Dodo” is classed as a comie opera. 
It is full of tuneful, catchy music—melo- 
dies which are varia’ whistled after a 
performance. The work is replete with 
scintillating epigrams, sprightly music, 
excellent military drills by a lot of pretty 
girls, stirring climaxes, and effective en- 
sembles. “The Tale of the Bumble. Bee,”’ 
“Look in the Book and See,” ‘Diana,” 
“A Jolly Old Potentate,’’ ‘““‘The Lad Who 
Leads,” and “They Gave Me a Medal for 
That” are among the song hits of the 
piecé, and nearly all of the lyrics possess 
the swinging characteristics which please, 
The dialogue is bright and not tedious, 
while the company has proven itself com- 
petent to handle the sprightly themes. 


KEITH’S. 


Robert Hilliard will be the star attrac- 
tion at Keith’s the week of April 11, ap- 
pearing in his latest sketch, ‘‘Number 
973," which ts said to be quite melodra- 
matic in character. Mr. Hilliard plays 
the part of a burglar, and a talented juve- 
nile actress figures conspicuously in it 
also. Edwin Holland, a capital and popu- 
lar actor, will be prominont in the sup- 
porting company. Other’ entertainers 
scheduled for the same week are: Wallno 


and Marietta, the Viennes. caricature 
dancers, who scored such a decided hit 
about a year ago; Sallie Stembler, a 


favorite singing comedienne; Rastus and 
Banks, “real coon’’ eccentric dancers and 
acrobats, Hal Stevens, who makes a 
speciality of imitating other well-known 
stage favorites, including Joseph Jeffer- 
son; Mrs. Wynne-Winslow, a noted so- 
prano soloist; and Petching brothers, nov- 
elty instrumentalists. A complete change 
of pictures will be made in the biograph. 


COLUMBIA. 


Next week’s attraction at the Columbia 
theatre will be the melodrama, ‘““[o Die at 
Dawn.” The leading role is played by 
Miss Elsie Crescy, a talented emotional 
actress. The play is full of sensational cli- 
maxes, and is staged in an effective man- 
ner. Miss Crescy, who is featured in the 
production, is a young actress of marked 
ability and much talent, and her acting is 
excellent. 


4- 


OF INTEREST TO MANY. 


The H. W. Fairbank Publishing Com- 
pany of the Abel building, Chicago, has 
published an interesting and tuneful can- 
tata in dialogue and song, entitled “Old 





School Days,” which has much of the 
village school experiences of forty years 
ago. The cantata is by Blsie Janet 


French and H. W. Fairbank, authors of 
the famous and very successful cantata. 
“The Pioneers.” It is especially adapted 
for high school use, and returnable copies 
will be sent for examination. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 


asks for the co-operation of college author.ties 
th ap authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instractorships, and important college news. 


The Yale University corporation has 
appointed Max Mason, Ph. D.. of tae 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘lechnology 
instructor in mathematics in Sheffied 
Scientific school. Overton W. Price, as- 
sistant chief in the bureau of forestry, 
Washington, was appointed lecturer in 
field methods and George H. Meyers was 
made expert at the forestry experiment 
station. 

Dr. George Reddington Montgomery, 
professor in the department of philosophy 
at Yale, has accepted the professorship of 
psychology in Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn. 

The figures of the annual catalog of 
Boston University for the present aca- 
demic year show a general decrease in 
the number of students in ail depart- 
ments of the university. The total num- 
ber registered is given as 1,279, as against 
1,361 last year, a decrease of eighty-two. 
The greater part of the decrease is trace- 
able to the professional schools. The 
graduate school of arts and sciences 
gave a total of eighty-six last year, and 
now has fifty-six. The number regis- 
tered in the professional schools last year 
was 963; this year it is 654. 

The 1,279 students represent twelve for- 
eign countries besides nearly all the states 
of the union. Students already possessed 
of literary and professional degrees 
came from seventy-two American and 
foreign colleges, universities, and profes- 
sional schools. Last year the 1,361 stu- 
dents represented seventeen foreign 
countries, and thirty-nine states and ter- 
ritories of this country. Those already 
having degrees represented ninety-three 
institutions. 

The total registration by departments 
this year is as follows: College of 
Liberal Arts, 530; school of law, 329; 
school of medicine, 91; school of theol- 
ogy, 178; College of Agriculture at Am- 
herst, 190; and the graduate school of 
arts and sciences, 56; total, 1,374. De- 
ducting 95, whe are registered twice, this 
leaves a total of 1,279 students. The 
number by departmenis last year was: 
College of Liberal Arts, 542; school of 
law, 362; school of medicine, 127; school 
of theology, 188; College of Agriculture, 
198; total, 1,593; number registered twice, 
142; deducted leaves 1,361. 

Among the names added to the faculty 
list are Perry G. Stiles, instructor in 
physiology; Dr. Frank E. Allard, lecturer 
in medical insurance; Charles E. A. 
Winslow, instructor in general biology 
and zoology; Thomas J. Emery, professor 
of law; Sir Frederick Pollock, lecturer 
in English laws; Robert E. Bruce, in- 
siructor in mathematics: and Henry K 
Rowe, instructor in history. 

The courses of instruction given in 
the college department alone number 139, 
which cover twelve groups of studies. 

Samuel Henry Butcher, LL. D., profes- 
sor of Greek at the University of Edin- 
burgh, has arrived in this country. Dr. 
Butcher will deliver a series of lectures 
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on Greek language and history at Har- 
vard University. At the conclusion of 
his lectures Dr. Butcher will visit some 
of the important universities, and make 
a tour of the larger cities. 

Professor Dexter of the department of 
education in the University of Illinois 
will read a paper at the International 
Congress of School Hygiene at Nurem- 
berg, Germany, next month. 

Friends of the University of Nebraska 
have raised the third of $100,000, which 
John D. Rockefeller said must be a con- 
dition under which. he would give the 
other two-thirds for a university temple, 
The proposed gift has been opposed by 
many Nebraskans who did not want to 
accept Rockefeller’s money, and the mat- 
ter threatened to become a campaign is- 
sue. The temple will be built soon on 
the university campus. ‘ 

The enrollment of Oberlin College is 
larger this year than ever before. In 
1892, the banner year before, there were 
1,492 students, not counting those in 
summer school. This year the number is 
1,523, as compared with 1,486 of last year, 
with a probability of an increase of 
about forty in the second semester of the 
college, and the spring term of the acad- 
emy and conservatory. This gain has 
been largely in the college department, and 
during the past four vears, while there 
has been an increase of 20 per cent. in 
the total enrollment, the college has in- 
creased almost 50 per cent. Last year 
there were 578 college students, while 
during the first semester this year 623 
have been registered. 


THE MAGAZINES. 








—The Critic for April contains the con- 
clusion of “‘The Jessica Letters,” and in 
the same number there is begun a new 
anonymous serial in the form of a pene- 
trating and brisk satire on “Our Best 
Society.” It is believed by those who 
have seen the manuscript that this work 
will provoke as much popular curiosity 
and applause as did its predecessor in the 
last generation, “The Potiphar Papers,’ 
to which the present satire is somewhat 
alin. The recent death of Sir Leslie 
Stephen calls forth an interesting review 
of the biographer’s life and work from 
Mr. John White Chadwick. Dr. Richard 
Strauss, whose present visit to this coun- 
try has renewed the ptblic’s recognition 
of his work, is the subject of an appre- 
ciative essay by Mr. Laurence Gilman. 
One of the leading illustrated articles is 
an analytical review of “The Editors of 
the Younger Generation,” by Miss Zona 
Gale, in which the lives and the aims of 
the editors of the younger magazines are 
set forth in a careful and most interest- 
ing way. A Lounger covering a wide 
variety of interests in its usual whole- 
some manner, together with an entertain- 
ing “Editor’s Clearing House” and sev- 
eral signed book reviews, complete a 
Critic that grects the new spring in an 
unusually worthy manner. 


—The April-June Forum opens with an 
exposition by H. Litchfield West of the 
present outlook in “American Politics,’ 
with particular reference to the presi- 
dential nominations. A. Maurice Low’s 
review of “Foreign Affairs” is devoted 
mainly to a history of the diplomatic 
action preceding the Russo-Japanese war. 
The article on “Finances,” by Alexander 
D. Noyes, analyzes the effect of war upon 
financial values, and explains the causes 
of the demoralization of the cotton and 
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wheat markets. The feature of recent 
“Literature” discussed in Herbert W. 
Horwill’s article is the growing demand 
for books of popular criticism. A com- 
parison of “Music in America and 
Abroad,” by Joseph Sohn, includes a pro- 
test, effectively supported by illustra- 
tions, against the spirit of commercial- 
ism in art. Articles on “The Educa.- 
tional Outlook” and “Educational Re- 
search” are contributed by Ossian H. 
Lang and Dr. J. M. Rice, respectively, 
the former dealing mainly with the or- 
ganization and management of urban 
schools, and the latter with the need of a 
new basis in supervision. The present 
number concludes with two special arti- 
cles, one of which, Grant Allen’s ‘“Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Herbert Spencer,” 
was written in 1894, on the understand- 
ing that it should not appear until after 
the philosopher’s death. The other is a 
plea for “A Nationa] Sculpture Society,’ 
by William Ordway Partridge. 


~The principal features of the Ameri- 
can Monthly Review of Reviews for April 
are an illustrated article on ‘‘The Pan- 
araa Commission and Its Work,” by 
Walter Wellman; “Has Russia Any 
Strong Man?” by Dr. E. J. Dillon: “Rus- 
sia’s Civilizing Work in Asia,’ by Dr. G. 
Frederick Wright; ‘Russian Opinion on 
American ‘Meddling’ in the Far East”; 
“What the People Read in Russia”; ‘The 
Yellow-Pine Lumber Industry in the 
South,” by W. Watson Davis: “School 
Gardens in Great Cities,” by Helen Chris- 
tine Bennett; ‘“‘A Garden City in Eng- 
land,” by Dr. William H. Tolman; “A 
Model Industrial Village,” by F’. Ff. Stead: 
“American Literary Influence Abroad,” 
by Dr. Charles A. L. Reed; and “The 
Magnitude of American Benefactions,’’ 
by George J. Hager. The editorial de- 
partment, “The Progress of the World,’ 
treats of the Northern Securities de- 
cision, the political situation, the Russo- 
Japanese war, and other topics of cur- 
rent interest. 


—John W. Churchman, M. D., opens 
the April Atlantic with a searching and 
brilliant diagnosis of Christian Science, 
which cannot fail to provoke discussion 
ond to interest a wide circle of readers on 
whatever side they may hap of this 
much-mooted question. Colonel Higgin- 
son continues his delightfully fresh and 
original reminiscences with a_ brilliant 
paper on “The Aristocracy:of the Dol- 





lar,” that of wealth as distinguished from 
that of birth, which he thinks has had its 
day and is dying out amongst us. H. D. 
Sedgwick writes piquantly upon some 
American portraits, contrasting the new 
American type of face and physique with 
that of our forefathers, as shown in a re- 
cent exhibit of modern and seventeenth 
century portraits. William Smart fur- 
nishes a delightful landscape picture of a 
ramble through Sicilian Highlands, an 
almost terra incognita. Horace Traubel 
edits an “American Primer,’ an unfin- 
ished paper by Walt Whitman, character- 
istically treating the origins of names 
and words, and demanding that they 
shall be apposite and historic, and ver- 
nacular above all. Herrick’s “The Com- 
mon Lot” increases in power and in com- 
plication, while there are several short 
stories and sketches. Literary papers 
and reviews are ‘‘Recent Aspects of Dar- 
winism,” by E. T. Brewster; ‘‘Notes on 
the Scarlet Letter,” by Dr. Theodore T. 
Munger; “An Odd Sort of Popular Book,”’ 
being ua review of “Old Burton,” by 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr.; “Books New 
and Old,” ete. Poems by Mary Messer, 
Gertrude Buck, and John Vance Cheney, 
and a lively Contributors’ Club, complete 
a varied and interesting number. 


—A few months ago some officers from 
a Chilean warship dropped anchor off the 
island of Juan Fernandez, carefully 
explored Robinson Crusoe’s  world-fa- 
mous kingdom, and took a number of 
photographs. The April St. Nicholas uses 
several of these pictures—their first pub- 
lication in the United States and Europe 
—to illustrate Francis Arnold Collins’s 
“Robinson Crusoe’s Island.” As the 
island is just as it was when Alexander 
Selkirk landed upon it two centuries ago, 
these pictures will be delightfully famil- 
far to young and old. 


—The Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton con- 
tributes to the Catholic World for April 
a paper on Mozart and his work in church 
music—a sort of farewell to the illus- 
trious composer apropos of the Motu 
Proprio of Pius X. 


“Wee Macgreegor’ has contributed 
one of his delicious Scotch tales to Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine for April. It is cailed 
“For Granpaw Purdie.” 
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ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 


Member- 
rite for application blank to-day. 





vow 


tt’ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE vo! 20870". 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





EASTERN S222 inset rostee wee 








Normal Teachers’ Agency, 











©. A. SCOTT & CO., prope. 
2-A Beacon St. ton. 
: # M. Cc. A. Bld * Los 


ngeles. 
Send for Agency Manuai. 








Nomal Teacher’ Agee { EE 
HE SOUTH AND WEST itr: ais 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
All schools supplied 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 


3 Oo S I Oo WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 
with modern teachers. 
B, F. CLARK, Manager, 
done over successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 





TEACHERS 


Always has vacancies for competent teachers. We de: 1 with 
School Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable, member- 
ship fee not necessary. Now isthe time to enroll. Write to- 
day for new Manual, 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GinorY> 


FROM MISSOURI TO WISCONSIN 
One of our candidates living in Missouri has just been engaged to go to Wisconsin, at 











$1,200. He is a first.class penman, and an all-round commercial teacher. 
FROM WISCONSIN TO MASSACHUSETTS 

Another of our candidates, three weeks ago, 

traveled from Milwaukee to Detroit to meet a 
school official from Massachusetts who went that 
far west to meet him. The Milwaukee man was 
engaged at $1,300. He is first of all a true man, 
and secondly, a fine commercial teacher. That is 
the kind we recommend, though we, of course, 
cannot help getting others on our list. 

We submit personal and professional data to 
school officials before notifying candidates, so that a 
an elimination of the manifestly unfit may be made 
with the minimum of annoyance. Can you appre: 
ciate such consideration ? Then give us a trial. 

THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
A Specialty by a Specialist. 5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts, 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } 





We invite correspondence. 
Address the Manager, 














Address, with 4 cents postage, 
WORLD’S FAIR, 915 Locust St., St. Louis. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS SINGLE CANDIDATES 
Richburg, N. ¥Y. Can you send usa man to take my place in this school April 28? I wish to be re- 
leased from my contract at that time.— Principal J. M. Reed, March 15, 1904. 


Long Distance Telephone.—Take the first train for Richburg, Allegany county, and make personal 
application for principalship, to begin April 23. _‘ I shall; recommend no one else, and have no doubt you 
will be elected.— To Leon J. Tarbell, East Freetown, N. Y., March 16. 


1 was elected principal of the Richburg union school to fill the vacancy beginning April 23. Will 
send you commission in a day or two.—Mr. Tarbell, March 28. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
introduces to Colleger, 


MERICAN - TEACHERS’ AGENCY schools, “tnd Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7” new vou” 


New York 
Recommends and normal uates, specialists, and other teachers to colle 
schoola, and (mr schools.’ A wo, Phat, , Feed 
378 Wabash 


Advises parents about 
9 
the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY irons. 
Nineteenth Year. t Schools and Colleges 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Nineteenth Year. Best Schoole and Colleses our 

Western Office: Los Angeles. eer Book containing valuable information Free! 
H E BE ST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Norma! Schoo! vacancies, 
4 and the best College vacancy, within the past been in Pennsylvania, were 


filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE a . C, A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


Gives direct nominations. Write us. 
Schermerhorn 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 
NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, (1+ 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANx#, Wash.,313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 























Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 








Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 





WE FURNISH THE BEST POSITIONS — THE BEST TEACHERS 


Ghe Golorade Geachers’ Agency 


FRED DICK, MAnacer DENVER, COLO. 








The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 








Two little children sat looking at the 
stars. Presently one of the little fellows 
turned to the other and said: “Wasn’t 
God a nice man to give us the stars for a 


WHEN TRAVELING BETWEEN BOS- 
TON AND NEW YORK 


Ask for “Springfield Line’’ folders and 


tickets, light?” 
Four express trains a day leave Bos- “O Teddy, how can you say such a 
ton—9 a. m., 12 noon, 4 p. m., and 11.15 ‘thing?’ said the other boy, much 
7 shocked. “You shouldn’t call God a man, 


p. m. Parlor cars on day trains; sleep- 
ers at night. Dining car on 4 p. m. from 
Boston. 


If ever there was a gentleman, He’s one!” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from -teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


& 


VARIETIES. 





The instructor was tryimg to teach the 
class that brain work is as important as 
hand work. “Now,” he said, to recapitu- 
late, “how many kinds of labor are 
there?” : 

“Two,” replied the solemn young man; 
“organized and agonized.’’ —Chicago 
Tribune. 








Some New Books. 





a Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Lighting of Schoolrooms..........0es.ee0seee+++> owe Longmans, Green & Co.,N. Y. $1.00 
England in the Mediterranean (2 vols.)..........- +++ Corbett ee ss es es 9.00 
rhe Mystery of Mary Stuart...........ccccecceeceeees Lang “ “ “ “ 2.50 
Autobiography of Herbert Spencer...........+++..+ — D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 5.50 
The Man ROosevGipiss siieckas ob icidainssnkehde’ obey ove Leupp s6 “ ee 1.25 
Zhe Vineyard... -cscahadnaalinsdiasite avaepeedie ast Hobbes “ oo 4 150 
Matthew Arnold....seussdusteddune’ ovens kadecscvese Dawson G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.75 
Liberty and a Living si<sccoans 20 Bdsdsdacblecentoavi Hubert a ee “ 1,20 
; ootry of the Poopliic: icas-pib idan utenein bens <45e —- Ginn & Co., Boston. 50 
meets from Bagiaisnc sieves pv:hsoykacih ivedtvncuks Bancroft Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.50 

wrOCtricity and MOttee 4.5: c.csne verb cevageins yeurver Thomson - - san ” 1.25 
UVOttORES. ......0c4skebathaataewabeeladn wenkeneiie Huneker - ” ? " 1 25 
Rusein FIG OT err Tee Wallace Henry Holt & Co. 08 2.00 
Russian Politlos. . .- :nwiigueseadgehdelees shekey twthe hens Thompson a“ “ “s “ 2.00 
sreaking INO BOGUEE iii cccisreeb pean cegne epaeetbs Ade Harper & Bros., N. Y. 1.00 
The >tandard of Pronunciation in English..........- Lounsbury “ he ahs 1.50 
; r. Seewee Of LARD, ons4os actae sth xp Smasines wbix: Yabo Van Vorst Doubleday. Page & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
T Ountry I[nderiegiir.cs cucdaveeeesse< dsdhedersecotees Hawthorne Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston. 1.25 
The Opening of the Mississippl.............. s0se cove Ogg The Macmilian Co., N. Y 2 00 
fae Day before Yesterday .......scceccececesseee eee Shafer * ee bs ee —_— 
OPEL EVE... csv sgh che Mameaneiaas Guideibilakabeoes Lincoln A.8. Barnes & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
MOPCLOOR. ...+«,0sdes seumavaeieene Dak tens dloan +04 Johnston “ * 6 es 1.00 
From Adam's Peak to irs 05.5 nccetaue edie co Carpenter E. P. Dutton & Co.,N. Y. 2.06 


C. H. Evans & Co., St. Lou's. 


American College and Public School Directory.... 
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ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Gainesville, N. ¥. Telegram.—Recommend two good men at once for principalship.— G. S. Skiff, 
Pres. Board of Education. March 1, 1904. : Ee 

Telegram.—Principal wanted immediately at Gainesville, N. Y. 
To Wm. D Robertson, Oswego, N. Y. March 1. 

Telegram.—I will] accept Gainesville if elected.—Mr. Robertson. March 1. 

Telegram.—I recommend Wm. D. Robertson of Oswego. First class. Particulars by mail.—To Mr. 
Skiff. March 1. 

I went to Gainesville on Thursday and came out successful over the man from —— agency. 
to begin work next Tuesday.—Mr. Robertson, March 5. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Will you accept ? Wire answer.— 


I expect 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. t , 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Positions filled, 6,400. 














Ee me EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornzs, lowa. 
431 


‘7 A CH E R § State Mutual Building, 
A G E N C Y , WORCESTER, MASS. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Education 
dated Jan. 1 and Oct. 15, 1603. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN BLDG. 


YW ORCESTER 


Enquiries promptly answered. 








Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers or 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. 61 E. 9th St., NewYork. 











When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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Summer Schools. 
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Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute 


COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Ten Degrees Cooler School of Methods, 3 weeks 
Than on the Mainland, | School of Oratory, 4 weeks 


Delightful Sea Bathing '® Academio Depart 


ments, 3, 4, and 5 weeks 
Concrete Roads BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 


for Bicycling Send for 72-page Circular 


WILLIAM A. Mowry, PRES. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 








University of Illinois 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 13 to August 12, 1904 


Faculty of 40. More than 100 courses. Special 
opportunities for teachers to do advanced work. 
Tultion for the session oply $i2. 

Among the prominent educators who will conduct 
courses or deliver special lectures during the session 
are: 

Professor JoHN V. 
University. 

Professor HENRY JOHNSON, of Eastern Illinois 
State Normal school. 4 

Professor WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDS, of Knox 
College. 7 

Superintendent CALVIN N. KENDALL, of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Professor PAUL HENRY HANUS, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Professor ALBELT BUSHNELL HAkt, of Harvard 
University. 

Catalog and full information sent upon applica 
tion to THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director. 

Urbana, [llinois 


DENNEY, of the Ohio State 





HARUARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences 


Columbia University 


NEW YORK 
Summer Session, 1904 
Wednesday, July 6, to Wednesday, Aug. 17 


113 Courses — Anthropology, Chemistry, Domes- 
tic Science, Economics, Education, English, Fine 
Arts, French, Geography, Geology, German, His- 
tory, Italian, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Drawing, Music, Nature Study, Philoe- 
ophy, Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, 
Psychology, and Spanish. 


Instruction will be given by. professors and in. 
structors from the staff of the University, as well as 
by Professor Alger, of the University of Michigan 
(in Education); Professor Baldwin and Dr. Judd, 
ot Yale University (in English and in Psychology, 
respectively); Mr. C. N. Kendal), Superintendent 
of Schools at Indianapolis (in Education) ; and 
Professor Monroe, of the State Normal School, 
Westfield, Mass. (in Psychology). 


Board and Lodging may be had in Whittier Hall. 
The Announcement is now ready and will be sent 





Offers courses for men and women in Greek, Latin, 
English, Elocution, German, French, Spanish, 
History, Economics, Psychology, Philosophy, Edu. 
cation, Architectural Drawing, Music, Mathematics, 
Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geology, Geography, and in Physical Education. 
These courses are open without entrance exami. 
nation to all qualified persons. They are primarily 
designed for teachers. The University Libraries, 
Museums, Laboratories, etc , will be at the service 
of members of the Summer Schoo}. The School 
opens Tuesday, July 5th, and closes Friday, August 
12th, 1904.- For full announcement of courses offered 
and information about expenses, address the Clerk 
of the Summer School, J. L. LOVE, 16 University ' 
Hall, Cambridge, Mas3. 
N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 


Cornell Summer Session 


July 7 — Aug. 19, 1904 
118 Courses—60 Instructors—23 Departments 


Languages, History and Art, Sciences, Geog- 
raphy and Nature Work, and many other 
Subjects in Elementary and Higher Edu- 
cation. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address | 

THE REGISTRAR, Cornel! University, Ithaca,N.Y. | 





upon appli ation to the Secretary, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. " 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer School 
Term, July 5- August 13, 1904 


Courses will be given in Architecture, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, French, German, Latin, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science, and 
Psychology. 

For information address ARTHUR H. Quinn, Di- 
rector of the Summer School, College Hail, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

JOSIAH H, PENNIMAN, Dean. 








SELECT TOUR, 
specially adapted 
to teachers, lim- 
ited and person. | 
ally escorted. {| 
Going or return- 
ing by 8.8. Baltic, 

the newest and largest steamer in the world. 

Apply at once. 





Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, 
Flemington B50, N. J. 





HOW TO WRITE ENGLISH. | 
=] ARE YOU A 
Teacher, 
Lawyer, 
Minister, 
Business Man, 
Stenographer ? 


Are unconscious faults'in your use of English 
causing the full measure of success to escape you? 

Forceful, fluent English commands respect 
and carries weight in all professions and tn | 
all lines of business. 

We offer equally strong courses in Literature, 
First Year Latin, Algebra, Geometry, Botany, 
Physics, Pharmacy, Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Business. 








Memorial Hail, 
Northwestern University. 


A Strong Normal Review ourse, prepared 
especially forteachers. We have enabled bundreds 
of teachers to obtain higher certificates, better 
schools, and better pay. 

Mention the subject or department in which you 
are interested, and we will send you our Catalogue 
and special information. 


—_—_ 


Interstate School of Correspondence 
AVFILIATED WITH NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
378-386 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE 
Elementary and High Schools 
GREATER NEW YORK. 


‘*Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,’ 276 
pp., $1.50. Send for Tria! Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y, 


W 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention this journal. 








Teachers Wanted 











For existing vacancies: Commercial 
branches in Western school; Benn 
Pitman Shorthand large school in 
the East. Register at once for Fall 
openings. Schools for sale should 
send us particulars. Schools want- 
ing teachers should write us. We 
will serve you well. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Wa. E. Drake, Manager. 
150 Fifth Avenue. 





OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Arbor Day 


Christmas 
AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 
ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD Anpd OTHERS. 
Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND Pustisuinc Co., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


10 East 14th St., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave.. CHrosan 


Paper. 


DIPLOMAS 


FOR COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS 








ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


FROM STEEL, COPPER, OR LITHOGRAPH 


JOHN A. LOWELL & CO. 


147 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 





OLD School Days. 


A NEW CANTATA, illustrating in 
dialogue and song the Village School 
experiences just after the Civil War. 


Words by Musie by 
ELSIE JANET FRENC4, H. W. FAIRBANK, 
Authors of the famous Cantata, ‘‘ The Pioneers.” 


--- Especially A‘*apted to High School Use. — 


RETURNABLE COPIES SENT 
FOR EXAMINATION. 


Price, 40 cents Per copy, $4.00 per doz., not prepaid. 


H. W. FAIRBANK PUB. CO., 
Abel Bidg., Chicago. 





|RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 





FOR PENMANSHIP AND MUSIC 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 
63 E. 8th St., New York 


SHORTHAND | If you wish to learn the latest 
* easiest, and best, send for free 
Sample Pages and “‘ Explanations ” of “College Course 








of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book for Schoo!s 


|; and Home Study,—a revelation of simplicit 


FRANCIS J. STEIN. Publisher, 
8lst and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 











and Return 


From Chicago. 
to May I. 
of the 





via Kansas City. 


a northern route. 
round-trip ticket to 


W. W. HALL, 


New England Passenger Agent, 





$50 to California 


Tickets on sale April 23 
Good on The Overland Limited 


St. Paul and 
Union Pacific Line 


If you prefer a southern route you should 
by all means select The Southwest Limited, 


For the return trip, many travelers prefer 
For $61 you can buya 


privilege of returning via Portland, St. Paul 
and The Pioneer Limited to Chicago. 


California, with the 


369 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 




















Issued Bi-Monthly. Started in 1900. 


fm 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


KEOKUK, 


MONTHLY. 


IOWA. 
Price, Fifty Cents Per Year. 


The only educational publication in America devoted exclusively to school music. 
Send five cents in stamps for Sample Copy. 


P. C. HAYDEN, Editor. 
HELEN PLACE, Associate Editor, 





Y Write for Calalogues, 
& Price-List, »* 
Any Information. 





UNIVERSITY 








Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 











PUBLISHING 
COMPANY |@ 


OER TEY, 
N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—~— 


BOSTON, MASS. 


eee HEH 
27-29 West 23d St. 


vy New York. v 























Your Theme | 


—if you are vee or speaking on any educatiuvnal 
subject—is probably treated by an expertin one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Education 


now in its 24th year. Our complete card -index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
85 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation 


THE PALMER CoO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











HEN corresponding with our advertisers 
pleasemen 


on Journal of Education. ! 


W 





OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and trait- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 

ing. Forcircular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 








JTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the néw course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BRIpGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Bovogn, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

\ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

Principal, 

QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FrronsuRG, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joww &. Treomeaon. Prinaipsa'. 


ya 
Teachers’ Agency, 


29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 








. P. BEOKWITH. 























